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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ee 


Sg year 1887 has expired since our last issue, and expired 

unlamented. The note of the year was its tiresomeness. 
In politics, as in business, every one was required to keep 
hammering away with very little return for all the hammering. 
The Government had no victories abroad, though good work 
was done in Burmah; and only a beginning of success at home, 
though the Crimes Act was passed for Ireland ; while the people 
enjoyed no larger measure of prosperity. The great dispute 
between English parties approached no nearer to a settlement, 
and no one can say with confidence to which of them the 
victory will ultimately belong. The most gratifying feature of 
the year, in fact, was the proof it afforded that the Irish weapon 
of obstraction has broken in their hands, and that a Bill intensely 
disliked by them and resisted by their Gladstonian allies, can 
nevertheless be passed into a law. Irish politics have 
dominated the year, and Irish politics are best described by an 
alteration of Poe’s lines :— 

A circle that always.returneth in, 
To the self-same spot, 
With much of madness, and more of sin, 
And hatred the soul of the plot. 











The Winchester dui nedud in a very much greater 
victory for the Unionists than that of 1886. Mr. Moss was 
elected, after the heaviest poll that Winchester has ever given, 
by a majority of 515 over Mr. Vanderbyl, the Home-ruler, 
the Unionist majority in 1886 having been 336, and the Con- 
servative majority in 1885 (before the Home-rule Question came 
up) having been only 171. No doubt the Unionist cause was 
helped by the extraordinary violence of some of the Radicals, 
Winchester having been freely supplied, for instance, with 
suggestions from the Radical head-quarters that Mr. Balfour 
may very likely have written to the Secretary of the Small-pox 
Hospital to send over blankets in which small-pox patients had 
died to Ireland, in the hope of diffusing that frightful disease in 
the country which he governs. Suggestions so superfluously 
malignant and wicked as to the animus of a statesman who has 
shown nothing but hearty good-will to all decent and orderly 
Irishmen, naturally excited respectable electors, and stirred them 
up to exertions of no common kind, the result being that Mr. 
Moss polled 1,364 votes,—much the largest vote which Win- 


chester has ever given to a successful candidate,—against 849 
for Mr, Vanderbyl. 


The Paris correspondent of the Times describes, in the im- 
pression of this day week, a conversation between Mr. Gladstone 
and M. Daryl (the English correspondent of the Paris Temps) 
on the subject of the recent reduction of Irish rents by the Land 
Commissioners,—a conversation which has, we conelade, appeared 
in the Temps, though the Times’ correspondent does not say so ; 
indeed, he passes from an interview with Mr. Gladstone reported 
in Le Soleil, to this interview, without saying where the second 
conversation was originally published. The question of origin is 
important only on account of the extraordinary character of the 
remarks attributed to Mr. Gladstone, of which the following are 
specimens :— Is it not incredible ? 14 per cent. reduction on 
rents decreed by a stroke of the pen of the Government.” 
“ Suddenly, without a warning, without even consulting Parlia- 
ment, by a simple administrative measure to deprive the Irish 
landlords of 14 per cent. of their incomes!” ‘‘ The more I think 
of it, the more amazed I am at the decision to which the 
Cabinet has come,” “by one dash of the pen, without a law 
or discussion, by an administrative decision. I do not believe 
there has ever been such a thing in the history of the country.” 
Assuredly there has not; and, as Mr. Gladstone evidently 
understood, the thing was impossible, and, of course, did not 
happen. Mr. Gladstone himself discussed the power given to 
the Land Commissioners by the Land Act of last Session to revise 
rents, in one of his Nottingham speeches, and objected that it 
was inadequate, because it gave them no power to cancel arrears. 
M. Daryl must either have attributed to Mr. Gladstone words 
which he could not by any possibility have used, or,—which is 
very unlikely,—Mr. Gladstone must have suddenly forgotten for 
the moment what the provisions of the Land Act of last Session 
were. Hither hypothesis is difficult enough, the language attri- 
buted to Mr. Gladstone by M. Daryl being so precise and so 
frequently reiterated; but, of course, misunderstanding is the 
more probable explanation of the two. 


The telegrams received from the Continent during the week 
have all been of the tranquillising kind; but they do not 
amount to much. Certain negotiations have been commenced 
between the Courts of St. Petersburg and Vienna which are 
expected to be of importance, and a cue has, we fancy, been 
given to the journals to keep things smooth while these nego- 
tiations last. Nothing is known, however, of their character, 
and there has been no change in the facts of the situation. The 
deep snow which covers Eastern Europe has prevented mili- 
tary activity; but the purchase of supplies by Russia still 
continues in her Southern provinces. They must be re- 
quired, if it is true, as reported by the Vienna correspondent 
of the Times, that the Russians have collected three hundred 
thousand men and seven hundred guns in the three districts of 
Wilna, Warsaw, and Kieff. The ‘‘districts”’ are military dis- 
tricts, it is true, and of great size; but such a concentration of 
force involves the construction of very large magazines, and the 
expenditure in carriage of a great sum of money. It is quite 
clear that the danger is not yet over, or visibly approaching 
its end; for if it were, the Eastern Governments would, merely 
to lighten the financial pressure, make formal announcements of 
the fact. 


Instead of this, M. Tisza, the Hungarian Premier, speaking 
to the Deputies who congratulated him on New Year's Day, 
refused to say anything of a decidedly hopeful kind. The 
finances would be put right, he said, if the general situation 
of Europe allowed it; but “this condition is one which 
nobody can guarantee. Iam not one of those who regard the 
danger of war as imminent; even now I hope that it may be 
averted. Iam convinced that Hungary and Hungarian public 
opinion will never provoke a war, but I am equally certain that, 





should war be forced upon us, Hungary will be found at her 
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post. More than that I cannot and will not say, because I do 
not consider myself justified in speaking in the tone of the 
pessimists. Although my hopes are improving, I hold it to be 
also a mistake to spread a feeling of optimism, because it 
often paralyses the resisting force which we, though I hope not, 
may possibly still need.” The Hungarians, no doubt, wish war ; 
but M. Tisza would speak very differently if peace were at all 
assured. 





The forged letters of which so much has been said were pub- 
lished in the Imperial Gazette of Germany on Saturday last. They 
consist of three letters from Prince Ferdinand to the Countess of 
Flanders, wife of the next heir to the Belgian throne; and a fourth 
letter enclosed, written by Prince Reuss, German Ambassador in 
Vienna, but not signed by him. The object of them is to tell 
that Princess that Prince Ferdinand has assurances from Ger- 
many, especially through Prince Reuss, that while obliged to 
abstain from supporting him, the Empire is favourable to his 
pretensions, and at the fitting moment will reveal its real 
designs. The letters, which are all forged, were neither written 
by the Prince nor received by the Princess, but were in 
some way conveyed to Fredensborg, and there shown, in good 
faith, to the Czar by some one of the great party there 
assembled. Hence his Majesty’s refusal to go to Stettin. We 
have said enough as to the origin of these letters elsewhere, but 
may say here that their publication does not affect the chances 
of war. The Czar is not the less jealous of Austrian action in 
the Balkan because he has become convinced of Prince Bis- 
marck’s sincerity. He is only the less afraid of her, a state of 
mind by no means invariably conducive to peace. The effort to 
delude him is, we believe, unprecedented in modern history, unless 
there was truth in a story of an incident reported to have occurred 
at Villafranca. It was said, we remember, that the Emperor 
Napoleon, finding the Emperor of Austria disposed to continue 
the war, showed him a letter which convinced him that Prussia 
was betraying him, and induced him to sign peace at once. That 
story was never confirmed, and was probably untrue; but the 
French need of a quick peace was at least as great as the 
Austrian, and there were men round the Emperor to whom 
scruples were unknown. 


Everything is great in China, especially misfortunes. It is 
not many years since a famine struck two of her Northern pro- 
vinces, the two Shans, and killed eleven millions of people 
through hunger and its consequent fevers; and now two millions 
more have been rendered homeless. The ancient dykes of the 
gigantic Hoang-ho, or Yellow River, gave way on September 
28th, 1887; and it is now known that ten thousand square 
miles of the great province of Honan have been submerged, 
that the dead can be counted only by the hundred thousand, 
and that two millions of people are in despair. ‘Three thou- 
sand villages in only two districts were engulfed, says the 
Shanghai correspondent of the Standard, in a few moments, and 
in them all scarcely any escaped with their lives. The Govern- 
ment is doing what it can, and is evidently in earnest; but the 
work of repair will cost millions, which it does not possess, 
and may prove, it is feared, beyond the capacity of modern 
Chinese engineering. Is it an additional horror, or is it an alle- 
viation, to hear that thousands of the inhabitants of the most 
prosperous plain in China met their fate with that resignation 
or stolidity which, in extreme cases, imparts a kind of grandeur 
to the Chinese character, refused to fly, and standing there silent 
looking at their ruin, accepted their deaths without fear? There 
will come terrible armies out of China some fine day, and try 
our boasted “ resources of science ” to their very end. 


The standing quarrel between the Papacy and the Govern- 
ment of Italy has become accentuated by two incidents. The 
Duke of Torlonia, Syndic of Rome, requested permission of the 
Pope to pay his homage on the occasion of the Jubilee, and was 
summarily dismissed from office. The act seems to Englishmen 
needlessly violent, as the Duke was an excellent Syndic; but it 
must be remembered that he represents not the electors, but 
the Crown, and all servants of the Crown were expected to 
abstain from the festivities. The great honours paid to the 
Pope, also, and the grand spectacle in St. Peter’s, where the 
Pope officiated for the first time since the “captivity,” have 
roused Leo XIII. to a reassertion of the argument that he 
must be an independent Sovereign. He asserted this before a 
body of Italian “ pilgrims,’”’ and is understood in Italy to have 
once more demanded the restoration of the Temporal Power. 
This is not the case, as the Pope carefully abstained from de- 








fining what he meant by “ sovereignty ;” but his words indicate 
that the prospect of any formal reconciliation has become more 
distant. We regret to notice that the signs of failing health in 
this moderate and thoughtful Pope are becoming marked, and 
that in the great ceremonial of the New Year he was overcome 
to fainting. He finished his task, however. 

No less than eighty-two seats in the French Senate were 
balloted for on Thursday, and it was expected that the Republican 
majority would be greatly increased. The number of municipal 
delegates has been enlarged since 1879, when the elections for 
the departments now vacant were last held; and municipal dele- 
gates are usually Radical. It was not so, however. The electors, 
for the most part, sent back the retiring Senators, and in those 
departments which did not, the Conservatives have obtained a 
gain of three seats. That will not affect the votes of the Senate, 
in which the great majority is Republican; but it shows that 
monarchical or clerical sentiment still spreads, although 
slowly. No new candidates of any mark offered themselves for 
election, and the Senate is evidently regarded as a refuge for the 
passés. Perhaps that fact will rather increase than diminish its 
power. If the Lords were all men of sixty, with nobody to 
succeed them, the danger of making the Upper House unpopular 
would not strike them as signifying much. A healthy apathy 
is sometimes not a bad substitute for courage, and the patient 
who does not care a straw whether he lives or dies has often 
latent vitality. 





Nothing definite has transpired as to the precise condition of 
the German Crown Prince. The telegrams are fairly favourable ; 
and the British Medical Journal reports, on good authority, 
that ground now exists for hoping that the Prince’s disease 
is not cancer, but a severe form of chronic laryngitis. 
The Emperor of Germany, however, must know the exact 
truth; and this is his reply, on January lst, to an address 
from the Town Council of Berlin :—“ Great is my pain at the 
visitation which has already, for such a long time, kept the 
Crown Prince from the full execution of his official duties and 
from his home. The Emperor trusts with the whole nation, 
which has conveyed to the Crown Prince the expression of its 
sympathy and affection with a unanimity so rarely witnessed, 
that God in his wisdom will order all things for the best.”’ There 
is little to reassure in that last sentence, which implies resigna- 
tion, not confident hope. 





The quarrel in Liverpool between the Corporation and its 
leaseholders is worth watching, for this reason. The tendency 
of opinion nowadays is dead against landlords, who, if they 
claim their full legal rights, are denounced by the Press all over 
the Kingdom as extortioners; but when the landlord is “the 
People,” and the lessees are the few, how will it go? The muni- 
cipal voters of Liverpool own building estates, let on leases, 
which are worth in the aggregate £12,000,000 sterling. The 
practice has been to renew leases as they fell in, taking a 
moderate fine, and has continued so long, that the lessees con- 
tend they have a moral right to perpetual renewals without any 
great increase of payments. The Corporation, on the other hand, 
say, to the despairing rage of their tenants, they are owners, 
and have not only a right to all they can get, but, as 
trustees for “the People,” are morally bound to get it. 
We can see no answer to their argument, unless, indeed, 
custom has hardened into legal right—a question for the 
Courts—but then, if “the People” has such rights when it 
owns property, so have other owners, who, when they enforced 
them, as in the Shrewsbury case, the Huddersfield case, and 
many more, were denounced as profligate extortioners. Or are 
there, perhaps, two moralities, one for the community and one 
for the individual, the “ greatest number” possessing rights, 
even when it is that infamous character, a landlord, which the 
individual is insolent in even claiming ? We have a notion that 
the People” will not be the gentlest landlord in the world, and 
that a good many Radicals are preparing a pretty sharp rod for 
their own backs. 


Mr. Frederic Harrison on New Year’s Day seems to have done 
what a New Year’s address could do, to confirm the adhesion of 
the Positivists to the cause of Home-rule. He remarked that 
the policy of the Government seemed to be absolutely hopeless, 
calculated to inflame revolutionary passions, and wantonly 
waste the conservative forces on either side. It was a policy 
contenting no one, solving no problem, and founding nothing. 
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Could not that be said of every policy which has as yet been 
suggested? If the policy of the Government founds nothing, it 
sweeps away nothing. Mr. Gladstone’s policy would have swept 
away a great deal, and, as we believe, would have founded 
nothing in the place of what it swept away. Mr. Balfour has 
extended the range of order and peace. The Home-rulers 
propose what would subvert everything and establish chaos,—to 
which Positivism, positive only in negations of faith, naturally 
inclines. a 

In the synod of Gaelic Associations for the promotion of 
athletic sports, which met at Thurles on Wednesday last, the 


. party of the Parnellites and the priests got the victory over the 


party of physical force; and Mr. Fitzgerald retired with his 
delegates, aiter protesting very hotly against the proceedings of 
the other party, who were said to have kept out lawful delega- 
tions, to have manufactured bogus delegations, and generally to 
have “rigged” the Convention, in order to get the victory- 
Whether these charges were true or false, the priests did get 
the victory, and a letter from Archbishop Croke, advising the 
adoption of temperance principles and the choosing of other 
days than Sundays and holidays for the meetings of the athletic 
clubs, was read to the Convention. The defeated party did not 
submit tamely, and there is no doubt that the victors will have 
to fight again to maintain their victory. Irish Nationalism 
is as vehemently divided against itself, as is Irish nationality. 
The Ulster nationality does not differ more widely from the Cork 
nationality, than the Parnellite Nationalism of the moment 
from the Fitzgerald Nationalism of the moment. 


In the Killarney Court-House on Monday, Judge Curran was 
presented with a pair of white gloves to commemorate the 
absence of crime in the causes with which he had to deal. This 
is quite a startling thing in Kerry, and is doubtless, as the Irish 
Times of January 3rd states, a result “ of the improved legisla- 
tive and administrative methods, and the increased activity on 
the part of the police in preserving the law and peace of the 
county.” It may be said, of course, as the Parnellites always 
maintain, that the disease has been driven in by the Crimes Act, 
and that secret associations are taking the place of open League 
meetings. If it be so, it is odd that these secret associations do 
not attempt either moonlighting or any other form of violent 
crime. And we do not particularly object to driving crime 
inwards, where that means driving it back from external action 
into the mere imbecility of unfulfilled intention. Whatever may 
be the guilt of unfulfilled evil intentions, they are at least less 
guilty than fulfilled evil intentions; and if the Crimes Act has 
exchanged the latter for the former, as in Kerry it certainly has, 
it hag done pure good. 

The conviction on Wednesday of Alice Clay, of Cromford, by 
a Derbyshire jury, of horrible cruelty against her own daughter 
so far back as August, 1884, by burning her with a hot poker 
to which bits of the child’s flesh adhered in several places, 
and so permanently and organically injuring the child, is, we 
believe, due to the exertions of the “ Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children,” which is doing, as we have reason to 
know, a good and great work in a sober and cautious spirit. 
The case, though the chief evidence against the criminal would 
have been produced three years ago, if it had then been attain- 
able, was a very frightful one, and the presiding Magis- 
trate did not use language at all too strong in saying that 

the woman had been guilty of a “horrible and atrocious 
crime,” for which she would have received a year’s instead of 
only six months’ imprisonment with hard labour, but for the 
recommendation to mercy which the jury gave. This recom- 
mendation to mercy was founded on the lapse of time since the 
chief cruelty was committed, and also on consideration for the 
prisoner’s family. The lapse of time, however, was due to the 
difficulty of obtaining evidence,—the chief difficulty in cases of 
this kind,—the main witness being a servant in the family, 
whose tongue was not liberated till she had left the service. It 
ought to be known how wisely the Society is conducted, how 
carefully it avoids prosecutions in all cases of merely impetuous 
violence, and how much good it does which is not done by the 
agency either of the police or of Courts of Justice. No one 
who has not looked into the matter is aware how hardened are 
a few very exceptional criminals in cruelty, or how much can be 
done to prevent cruelty that is not deliberate and malignant, 
without involving any kind of prosecution. 


The Oxford Druids are not so antiquated as to prefer Fair- 
trade to Free-trade. At the anniversary dinner on Monday 
night, both the Earl of Jersey and Mr. A. W. Hall, M.P., pro- 
tested against the resolution of the delegates at the recent 
Conservative Conference at Oxford, in favour of Fair-trade,— 
we refer, of course, to the resolution passed by Mr. Howard 
Vincent and his friends. Lord Jersey was cautious in not 
absolutely adopting Free-trade as a principle. He limited 
himself to the assertion that for this country, and at this 
time, Free-trade is the right policy. Mr. Hall seems to have 
gone further. He treated Mr. Howard Vincent’s resolution as 
a serious blot on the escutcheon of Conservatives, and did his 
best to wipe it off. This is as it should be. Mr. Howard 
Vincent is repenting, we hope, at leisure of the gross indis- 
cretion which he committed in haste, when he did his best to 
break up the alliance between the Conservative Unionists and the 
Liberal Unionists, an alliance on which the Union itself depends. 





The Duke of Rutland shows some shrewdness when he writes 
to yesterday’s Times that the Protectionists are very far indeed 
from wishing to force Protection on the people of Great Britain 
against the popular will, since what they hope to do is to get 
the mass of the people to adopt Protection and force it upon 
British statesmen. The former enterprise would be simply 
hopeless. The latter, as the Duke of Rutland sees only too 
well, is not by any means hopeless. The word “ Protection ” is 
so ingratiating a word, and suggests so much that democracies 
are very credulous in supposing that Governments can give 
them, that nothing seems to us much less unlikely than that, as 
time goes on, the popular fallacy of Protection may be taken up 
by the popular party in England, and forced upon the acceptance 
of statesmen. But if the Duke of Rutland wishes to gain this 
end, we would give him this advice,— Let him turn Radical, and 
preach Protection as a Radical creed, as the creed of a politician 
who is determined to get higher wages for the artisans, and 
higher prices for the farmers and shopkeepers, by the help of the 
Government, than they could ever get by their own exertions. 
That is his best chance of success. 


The Church Association is down upon the Bishop of London 
for not interfering to prevent what it calls the violation “ of the 
well-ascertained law of the Church,” in the case of a Ritualist 
church. The Bishop of London is wise enough to do what he 
can to protect each party in the Church from the attack of 
other parties ; and if he has failed at all, it is only in not openly 
avowing, as he well might do, that all sections of the Church 
violate some part of this “ well-ascertained law of the Church,” 
and that the only chance of maintaining peace, pending the 
legislative recognition of a more comprehensive principle, is to 
tolerate deviations on all sides from the prescribed ritual with- 
out interference. If the law is to be enforced against ritual 
excess only, and not against ritual defect, the justice and 
common-sense of Englishmen will be outraged. Bishop Temple 
is wise in his action. He would be still wiser if he would speak 
out more plainly as to the principle which underlies that action. 


The Irish Astronomer-Royal, in a lecture delivered on Monday 
at the Royal Institution, stated that there are known to be three 
times as many stars as the population of Great Britain. Now, 
as, of course, it is most probable that there are a vastly 
greater number which have never been seen by our astro- 
nomers than that have been seen, we may fairly conjecture 
that there is probably at least one sun in the heavens for every 
living inhabitant of earth,—indeed, very possibly for every in- 
habitant of earth dead or living. What a specific meaning any 
computation of this kind gives to the abstract notion of infini- 
tude! Conceive what a separate sun for every living inhabitant 
of Great Britain means,—and so much is absolutely known. 
And if for every sun in creation there be, as there well may be, 
a whole planetary system full of finite life, and if yet the 
universe, so far from being crowded, be as empty as eternity is 
empty when you measure it against the infinitesimal roll of 
human history, we certainly need not dream, as some of us are 
apt to do, that these few swarming ants’-nests of human beings, 
of which we make so much complaint, are too populous for the 
purposes of supreme wisdom. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 





Consols were on Friday 102? to 1023xd. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE FORGED LETTERS. 
E are not much inclined to attach importance to the 
“reassuring” telegrams just now pouring in from 
every capital of Europe. Statesmen always “ reassure’’ news- 
paper correspondents so long as a hope remains; and the few 
men who will give the final orders, besides being nearly 
unapproachable, are keenly alive to the value of even three 
days’ priority in their ability to mobilise. Nor do we care 
much for speculations as to the secret motives of this or that 
politician, or for the obditer dicta attributed to diplomatists or 
Generals. The cause of the danger is that two great Empires, 
with hostile interests, divergent views, and immense armies, 
are placing those armies in positions which show that 
their rulers anticipate collision. Whether those rulers are 
acting out of anger or out of fear, makes little difference; 
in either case the thunder-clouds, driven in reality by national 
hates and aspirations, are approaching closely; and if they 
collide, an explosion is inevitable, be the results what they 
may. Nor can we attach genuine importance to the 
“ forged letters” of which Prince Bismarck makes so much. 
Diplomatists, even when they are as great as he is, always 
exaggerate the importance alike of individuals and their 
moods. The letters are part of an exceedingly curious and 
interesting intrigue, which will one day exercise the ingenuity 
of historians as much as did the romance of “the Diamond 
Necklace ;” but their publication will not alter the relations of 
great States. 

The history of the forgeries is this. A few days after the 
arrival of the Czar at the Castle of Fredensborg on his visit 
to Copenhagen, when he was probably at his ease and happy, 
being exempt for a few hours from danger from the Nihilists, 
three letters were placed in his hands which greatly irritated 
and disturbed him. They professed to be letters written by 
Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria to the Countess of Flanders, a 
lady who was born a Princess of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, 
and is sister of the King of Roumania. They describe the 
position of the Prince, and ask the aid of her good offices 
with her brother-in-law, the King of the Belgians, and her 
brother, the King of Roumania, to induce the Czar to be less 
hostile to the Prince’s adventure. That is their whole ostensible 
motive, and so far they are of little importance, or even 
interest, except as they indicate—or would indicate if 
they were genuine—the strength of the personal relation 
among Sovereigns. Scattered through them, however, 
are assurances, naturally interesting and important to a 
Hohenzollern, that Germany is secretly on the side of 
the Prince, and only waits the settlement of some serious 
questions between herself and Russia to reveal her bene- 
volence towards him. A proof is even offered of the truth 
of this story in the shape of a fourth but unsigned letter from 
Prince Reuss, the German Ambassador in Vienna, who, though 
describing Prince Ferdinand’s candidature as “a personal 
adventure,” says definitely that the German Government 
secretly entertains sentiments towards him which “ may brighten 
into the clearness of a full day.” 

The Ozar, reading these letters, was naturally annoyed. 
His Majesty has probably small literary skill, or he might 
have detected evidence in the internal style of the epistles 
. of something unusual or odd. It is not usual to write toa 
Princess who is not a relative, letters full of secret politics, 
because of ‘a motherly interest ” she had seemed to take in the 
writer ; and there is in Prince Reuss’s letter a definite flavour 
of the literary rather than the diplomatic style. The Czar, 
however, received the letters through a trusted and honest in- 
termediary—most probably either the King or Queen of Greece 
—believed in their genuineness, and thought himself not only 
cheated by Prince Bismarck, but even befooled. Tho Prince 
had been assuring him for months that Germany cared nothing 
about Bulgaria or her Prince. He refused, therefore, to 
go to Stettin to meet his great-uncle, accelerated prepara- 
tions long since commenced, and when, being compelled 
by the frost to pass through Berlin, he received Prince 
Bismarck, he roundly taxed him—at least, this is the 
St. Petersburg version of the story, and it looks true— 
with underhand intrigue. The Prince, who has managed the 
greatest monarchs in the world, and once said publicly that no 
mortal knew the limits of their vanity, asked for the evidence 
which had so impressed his Russian Majesty ; the letters were 
produced, and were at once pronounced to be forgeries. The 
Prince had heard of them, and knew that they were not 





written by Prince Ferdinand, that they had not been received 
by the Countess of Flanders, and that the letter attributed to 
Prince Reuss had never been written by him, though, as we 
imagine, from a very singular reserve in the official denial, it 
did express Prince Reuss’s personal opinion. The Czar 
listened and was convinced, and returned to St. Petersburg 
with his mind less embittered against Prince Bismarck, but 
with no intention of relaxing his preparations against Austria, 
They continued, and are going on now, pausing only, if they 
do pause, for certain important negotiations of which the out- 
side world hears that they are proceeding, but no more. 

So stands the story at present, and, of course, the Continental 
world is busy guessing at the authorship of the letters, It 
may be assumed, we think, that they are forgeries. Diploma- 
tists do not always in high emergencies quite trust Prince 
Bismarck, who, frank as he usually is, still holds and acts on the 
doctrine that he “who wills the end wills the means;” but the 
denial in this instance is not only his. If the letters are real, 
not only Prince Ferdinand, but the Countess of Flanders and 
Prince Reuss have combined in a deception to please Prince 
Bismarck, which is improbable, to say the least of it; and the 
Princess must, in forwarding the letter to Copenhagen, have 
betrayed the Hohenzollerns, which is as morally impossible as it 
is conceivable for an imputation to be. The theory of the 
reality of the letters is, in truth, untenable, and we only men- 
tion it to exhaust the possible explanations. Then who forged 
them? A jobbing financier? Not likely, for their pecuniary 
result could not be foretold with sufficient accuracy as to time, 
while very able financiers very seldom desire to “bear” the 
market. Their interest cannot lie in crashes. The natural 
deduction from the facts is that the letters were written 
by politicians who risked little, and were therefore not 
Russians or Germans—for to have the Ozar, and Prince 
Bismarck, and the Viennese Court, in a white rage with you, 
would not be pleasant for any Russian or German alive—who 
desired war, and who honestly thought that war would be a 
good thing for the world. It is always a mistake in an 
inquiry of the kind to assume exceptional wickedness, which 
is always rare, and the wickedness of this forgery, if committed 
by men not convinced that the war ought to be waged, would 
be beyond all historic precedent. In other words, the forgery - 
was committed by some Chauvinist Frenchman, instructed by 
some fanatic Panslavist or Hungarian equally anxious for war, 
who knew exactly how the land lay, and what would move the 
mind of Alexander III. Some one sure to be present at 
Fredensborg was induced to believe in their genuineness, and 
they were laid before the Czar. 

The incident, except as a historic curiosity, has little im- 
portance. The world is much governed by individuals, but 
great wars do not now begin because individuals are annoyed. 
Russia is not quarrelling directly with Germany, but with 
Austria ; and Austria is not involved in the deception practised 
on the Czar, Indeed, she is represented as unfavourable to 
Prince Ferdinand; and it is one strong argument in favour of 
the French authorship of the letters that their object is to make 
the Czar distrust Germany only, and not the Austrian Court. 
A man who did not hate Germany, but only wanted war, would 
have tried to increase the Czar’s belief that Austria is pre- 
paring a serious attack on Russia with a view to eventual 
sovereignty in the Balkans. The forger, whoever he is, wants 
war, but wants it between Russia and Germany, and does not 
care, if that end is secure, what part Austria may play, or what 
her fate may be. It is a French Chauvinist who has conceived 
this plan, and who, but that he had Prince Bismarck for an 
opponent, might have carried it to success. 





WINNING WINCHESTER. 


W* cannot say that we attach the same importance to 
the greatly increased majority by which the Unionists 
have carried Winchester, that the Home-rulers gave out that 
they would have attached to either diminishing our majority 
or wresting it from us. We hold, as we have always 
held, that by-elections are not very sure tests of national 
opinion; that even the most earnest politicians regard 
the casting of their vote at a by-election as a very 
different responsibility from that of casting their vote at a 
General Election,—in a word, that local considerations are 
allowed to move them freely in the former case, which would 
not move them at all in the latter. Nevertheless, there are 
circumstances which make the Winchester poll of Thursday 
somewhat more significant than the polls at by-elections usually 
are. In the first place, the total poll was heavier than it was 
either in 1885 or 1886. The following analysis shows this :— 
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From this it will be seen that in the highest of the three latest 
polls, the Unionists have gained much the most decisive of the 
three victories, and this though the Gladstonians did make a 
rally and polled a few more votes in 1888 than they had 
polled in 1886—of course, not nearly so many as in 1880. 
In the next place, it was well known that the Dean, Dr. 
Kitchin, a very able man, had identified himself so far with 
the Home-rule cause as quite recently to invite Mr. Dillon,—the 
hero of the “ Plan of Campaign,” and the man who threatened 
the Irish police with reprisals as soon as the Home-rulers 
gained their end,—to be his guest at the Deanery ; and it was 
supposed that this act of ecclesiastical audacity would carry 
considerable influence in the city over whose cathedral Dr. 
Kitchin so ably and worthily presides. Finally, the challenge 
which was thrown out, the open declaration that a Home- 
rule victory at Winchester was not only possible, but would 
be the certain precursor of a victory all along the line, tended 
to a considerable extent to turn the contest from that of an 
ordinary by-election into a test and omen of the future course 
of events. 

We have some right, then, to regard the decisive victory at 
Winchester as somewhat more significant than it would have 
been had no such challenge been thrown out ; and though we 
do not regard it as any safe guarantee for the growth of Con- 
stitutional Unionism, or any death-knell for the hopes of 
Home-rulers, we do consider it a more important and 
encouraging symptom of urban feeling than any which we 
have had since the General Election. We say of urban feeling, 
for Winchester is one of the old boroughs in which the vote 
of the agricultural labourer, which has disturbed so much the 
reckoning of politicians in the country districts, is probably a 
very insignificant item, and we can tell from the vote of 
Winchester what our Southern urban populations feel in 
relation to the recent phases of the Home-rule Question. 
But on that issue it has certainly given us a very clear 
indication. Since the attack on the police began, since the 
speech of which “ Remember Mitchelstown!” was the key- 
note, the town populations,—of Southern England, at all 
events,—have been revolted by the policy of the Home-rule 
Party. In all those boroughs, of which Winchester, and 
Reading, and Salisbury, and Brighton, and Southampton, and 
a great many others, may be regarded as fair specimens, we 
feel tolerably sure that there has been really a very con- 
siderable reaction against the Home-rule Party which the 
Winchester poll has adequately expressed. We will not say 
the same of the strictly agricultural districts, because they are 
now influenced by a very different class of considerations, and 
we are not at all sure that what has repelled the towns may 
not have attracted the agricultural labourers,—though we hope 
not. But so far as the Midland and Southern towns go, we 
think it pretty safe to regard the poll at Winchester as an 
augury that Mr. Gladstone has recently increased greatly the 
distrust with which his policy is viewed. It is true enough 
that most of the towns of this class return Unionists already, 
so that their increased distrust of Mr. Gladstone’s policy may 
not materially alter the proportions of the two parties, and, 
unfortunately, we have no machinery for giving a repre- 
sentative who wins by a much increased majority an increased 
influence in the House of Commons. Still, this may be 
safely asserted,—that if in the boroughs which chiefly represent 
middle-class opinion, such a statesman as Mr. Gladstone loses 
a considerable number of his former supporters, his majorities 
will dwindle, and sometimes dwindle into minorities, even in 
the large manufacturing towns themselves. England is not 
so heterogeneous in the feelings of its various localities, that a 
signal loss of influence in some of them is often likely to point 
to a gain of influence in others. Here and there it may be so. 
The agricultural labourer especially has not yet formed his 
own political views, and is not unnaturally profoundly grateful 
to the statesman who first obtained for him his vote. But 
in the long-run, an ebbing of public opinion from Mr. Gladstone 
in the substantial Southern towns, will imply an ebbing of 
opinion in the large Northern towns too, and ultimately, we 
believe, even in the rural districts. The speech on “ Remember 
Mitchelstown!” has done more for the Unionists than any of 
their own speeches could have done for them. And the Dean 
of Winchester, in inviting Mr. Dillon to his house, has done 
the Unionists of Winchester a great service, since it led them 
to realise fully what kind of policy in Ireland that speech really 


invites us to approve. That the English electors remembered 
Mitchelstown to some purpose when they gave their votes at 
Winchester, is very evident ; and they remembered Mr. Dillon 
too. We wish we could have equally good security that at the 
next General Election, whenever it occurs, the British electors 
all over the country may remember both the one and the other. 





THE GOOD AND BAD SIDES OF POLITICAL 
AGITATION. 


(gy this comparative lull in the whirlwind of political 

agitation which the last fortnight has brought us, we 
can at least form some impression of the good and the evil 
which the angry eddies of political speech in town and 
country produce. One thing is certain,—that more or less 
agitation of this kind is almost essential to stirring a democracy 
to its depths ; and a democracy which is not stirred to its 
depths,—though it may judge better in many respects, because 
practically it leaves the voting to those who care most and 
think most about it, while a very large proportion of the voters 
stay away from the poll,—is yet a most unsatisfactory because 
a most uncertain tribunal. If every General Election resulted 
in the voting, say, of little more than a majority of the total 
number of electors, so that a very large proportion of the whole 
stay away from the polls,—then, however wise the Parliament 
so returned might prove itself, there would be this profoundly 
unsatisfactory character about it, that no one could take its 
decision as final. The result might have been so completely 
different had the great majority of those entitled to vote actually 
registered their votes, that neither the successful nor the un- 
successful party would be at all disposed to regard the decision 
as final. This therefore is, in our opinion, the first great advan- 
tage of thoroughgoing and industrious agitation,—that it leaves 
much less prospect of a General Election, in which the result 
can be treated as very likely to be reversed at the next con- 
test. When all parties put out their strength to the utmost, as 
they have done since the Irish Home-rule policy was taken up 
by Mr. Gladstone, there is at least this great advantage to the 
country,—that in all probability the decision given will be the 
decision of the electorate, and not the decision of a mere select 
portion of the electorate. 

The next advantage of such an agitation as politicians have 
been recently suffering from, is that it at least does something, 
and, indeed, a good deal, to make genuine politicians of the 
voters, to disperse their indifference, and make them care not 
only to give their votes, but to think and argue on the broader 
political issues put before them. In our weariness of the con- 
stant repetitions of the same statements and the same imputa- 
tions and the same scarcasms and the same jokes, uttered day 
after day by the different party speakers to different audiences, 
we are apt to forget that the constituencies at large have neither 
time nor inclination to read the speeches reported from day to 
day in the papers as politicians read them, The electors are 
mostly of a class which read only the local newspapers, 
and not even the local newspapers very attentively, while 
it does not pay these newspapers to report very carefully 
any but the purely local speeches of the district,—the 
very speeches which most of their readers have had an oppcr- 
tunity of hearing, and which they wish to read at full length 
for the very reason that they heard them and felt that 
they were personally addressed in the remarks made. Hence, 
without the local speeches, and without a great many of them, 
the local constituencies would have little or no education in 
politics. It is only what they themselves hear and pore over 
again the next day in these local papers that gravely affects 
them, awakens their political intelligence, and makes of them 
effectual advocates of this or the other cause. It is trac 
that few of the electors make it a rule to attend some of 
the party meetings on both sides, as we heartily wish that 
they would do. They are only anxious to hear the speeches 
on the side which they prefer, and too often dislike listening 
to the orators on the other side, unless, indeed, they go mere!y 
to interrupt and embarrass them. As a general rule, only 
Conservative electors attend the Conservative meetings, and 
only Liberal electors the Liberal meetings,—a most unfortunate 
habit which it would be the greatest possible advantage for 
them to break through. But even with this very great de- 
duction from the benefit of their political education, no one, we 
think, who knows the difference between electors who are 
party men, and electors who do not care a farthing which 
party wins, will deny that it is infinitely better for the country 
to have constituencies which take an eager party interest in 





the elections, than constituencies which take none. And we 
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cannot get deeply interested constituencies except by a con- 
stant-and most fatiguing multiplication of meetings all over 
the country,—meetings which repeat in every possible form, 
and reiterate again and again, till general politicians are per- 
fectly sick of the reiteration, all the commonplaces of the 
controversies on which the election must turn. Fastidious 
critics, who are perfectly stunned with the political din, depre- 
cate, and sometimes even denounce, the waste of power ; but they 
forget what a difficult thing it is to penetrate a great democracy 
with political convictions,—even with partisan convictions,— 
and they forget how very much worse and more dangerous is 
a great democracy armed with absolute power, but quite 
indifferent how it shall use that power, than even a great 
democracy penetrated with genuine partisanship, whose con- 
stituent atoms are all quite convinced that some one of the 
parties is in absolute and final possession of political truth. 

Hence it will be seen that though we do not underrate the 
danger of violent partisanship, we are not at all able to acquiesce 
in the common view that it is more mischievous to drill the con- 
stituencies in loyalty to one or other of the political parties, 
than not to drill them at all. A democracy once created, it seems 
tous a matter of the very highest moment that the democracy 
shall learn yolitics, and get a genuine interest in them. And 
this is only possible by a systematic effort on behalf of all 
parties to propagate their views, and to teach the voters to 
adhere with some tenacity to one of these views. We should 
greatly prefer, indeed, to see every elector regarding it as his 
bounden duty to attend patiently at least half as many public 
meetings on the side which he opposes, as he attends on the 
side which he adopts. That would be something like a real 
education. But failing that, we seriously believe that it is far 
better for the constituencies to be genuinely divided amongst 
the various parties, than for them to remain indifferent about 
party views. In the latter case, corruption is sure to creep in, 
and of all demoralising influences in a democratic country, 
political corruption is one of the worst and the most difficult to 
root out. The spread of even fanatical party loyalty,—at least, 
in such a population as that of Great Britain,—is a trivial evil 
as compared with the spread of political corruption, and the 
determination of constituencies to subordinate the love of 
country to the selfish interests of themselves and their families. 

So far, we have insisted only on the good of all this political 
agitation, and as regards the electors, we feel no doubt at all 
that the good far outweighs the evil. But it is a different 
matter altogether when we come to those by whom the 
agitation is conducted. For them we believe that agitation 
proves almost a pure evil. They have to consider,—or at least, 
as a matter of fact,do consider,—so exclusively what will tell 
on party results, that they can hardly help fortifying their 
minds against any admissions which may do their party an ill 
turn. What they come to value above everything, is the 
speaker who can make a good and slashing party speech, 
and attack the enemy in a style that takes no account 
at all of the reasons which really influence the other 
side,—who credits his opponents only with the worst 
possible motives and the most culpable ignorance. Now, 
though speeches of this kind, coarse as they are, are, we 
believe, a great deal better in rousing a democracy to genuine 
political wakefulness than no speeches at all, they have nothing 
but a bad effect on those who, knowing a good deal more than 
they choose to say, deliberately use this kind of eloquence to 
screw up the temper of the party to the striking-point. The 
organisers of agitation are injured, gravely injured, by the spirit 
in which, for party purposes, they think it necessary to act, far 
more injured than the people to whose untrained and undis- 
criminating sympathies they make their loaded appeals. 

And quite apart from the organisation of partisan appeals, it 
cannot be denied that the statesmen themselves, those who have 
to weigh the whole policy in the balance, and to decide on the 
result, are very seriously injured by the necessity of adapting 
themselves to the exigencies of this kind of agitation, of finding 
time for so many popular speeches, and of keeping in the back- 
ground those very many and most important aspects of the issues 
on which they have to decide, which will not tell effectually on 
popular opinion. Who can deny that many of our statesmen’s 
most serious blunders have been made in consequence of the 
twisted and perverted forms which great issues often take when 
they are looked at chiefly in the light which best fits them to 
become the stake of a great party conflict? Lord Salisbury 


gravely lowered the moral prestige of his party by allowing 
himself to accept the alliance of the Parnellites in 1885, that 
he might appeal to the country without being handicapped by 
a Crimes Bill. 


And Mr. Gladstone has gravely lowered the 








moral prestige of his party by thinking himself unable to 
condemn earnestly and effectually the discreditable tactics of 
his Irish allies in countenancing boycotting and the “ Plan 
of Campaign.” There can be no doubt that statesmen are 
seriously injured as statesmen by the impatience of their 
followers of any policy which alienates voters, as well as by 
the excessive importance which the popular aspects of their 
policy assume even in their own eyes, and the temptation which 
besets them to ignore as much as possible all those considera- 
tions which do not admit of being set forth on platforms with 
good popular effect. 

We hold, then, that as regards the mass of the electors, the 
effect of political agitation as it is now carried on in Great 
Britain is far more good than evil; that its effect on the 
attitude of statesmen is, on the whole, more evil than good ; 
and that its effect on the political go-betweens, who popularise 
the policy of statesmen for their party, and organise the 
parties for political struggle and, if it may be, for political 
victory, is so much more evil than good, that these go-betweens 
bid fair to become almost as much the moral victims of the 
cause for which they contend, as the pickets of a Trade- 
Union on strike become the moral victims of the leaders 
of the strike. 


THE 7/MES’ CENTENARY. 


HE centenary of the Zimes, which arrived on Sunday, 
deserves more than a passing word. It is a most note- 
worthy thing, if you think of it, that a family, originally 
hardly to be ranked as belonging to the middle class, should 
have seized and kept for a hundred years the function of ex- 
pressing middle-class opinion in England; should have made 
of a sheet of reports and comments a powerful factor in the 
government of an Empire which during all that time has never 
ceased to grow; and should have improved a publication which 
they neither wrote nor edited, though they governed it, into 
the leading newspaper of the world. The continuous existence 
of any journal whatever is a kind of miracle. It is established 
by no law and maintained by no demand which, in the presence 
of so much competition, can be considered inevitable. There 
is no reason in the world why the casual crowd who are 
impelled to buy it on one day, should not on the next day 
cease to buy it, or turn to some rival for the public favour. 
Why should not a paper lose in a week half its circulation, 
and with it all its profits? Its writers must be incessantly 
changing, its managers are as mortal as politicians, its subjects, 
and therefore one would think its aptitude to deal with its 
subjects, alter wholly—unless, indeed, the subject is Ireland— 
with every few years. Yet not only does the newspaper 
continue, but, what is even more wonderful, it sometimes 
continues as a living entity, a being with a continuous and 
recognisable life of its own, with the separate ideas, the 
particular policy, the specialities of manner, and thought, 
and voice, which mark the individual from the herd. The 
Times, for example, has always been the Zimes, the most 
English newspaper in the world,—English in its foibles as well 
as its strength, English in its independence of all except its 
customers, English in its strange capacity of accepting 
changes that are almost vital, and events of the highest 
moment as simple and natural occurrences not deserving much 
fuss to be made over them. The English alone revolutionise a 
suffrage, or annex an ancient and vast State, as part of the 
business of the year. The Zimes records such things as the 
English think of them, with pleasure, it may be, or pain, but 
without a trace of emotion, far less of hysteria. The 
Times has been English in its fortitude under trouble, 
English in its occasional brutality, more than English in its 
persistency, which occasionally, we are bound to say, as 
upon the subjects of the Poor-Law and Irish tenure, has 
become unmistakable wrong-headedness. It has even been 
English in its method of expression—its over-certainty 
and peremptoriness being perfectly English—with one most 
remarkable exception. ‘The first Mr. Walter must have had, 
judging from his work only, some inner tendency to coarse 
jocularity ; but the family, from the time that their paper 
became a power, discerned that, to lead Englishmen, it must 
be grave. They grew perhaps over-sensitive on this subject, 
and for something like sixty years—we can answer for forty- 
five of them—the single peculiarity of the English character 
which has never been represented in the Zimes is its broad 
humorousness, Wit there has been in its columns, for Lord Sher- 
brooke once wrote in them ; but humour, especially broad, visibly 
laughing humour, never. We are bound to add, too, that while 
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the Times has deferred to its customers to a degree which we 
consider immoral—-that is, has constantly changed its view 
because the middle class had changed theirs—and has occasion- 
ally been a mere mirror of opinion, it has also shown the Eng- 
lish contempt for danger, either physical or financial. Its 
owners risked ruinous damages to crush De Bourbel, who 
threatened to plunder half the banks of Europe ; they gave up 
thousands a week to arrest the progress of the railway 
mania; they faced the dangerous mob of ’48, which specially 
threatened them, with the nerve of the Duke of Wellington 
himself; and they have defied the inner Committees 
of the Irish-American Secret Societies with a courage 
far bolder, as well as loftier, than their own. They 
are not entitled, perhaps, to all the credit they took to them- 
selves on Monday, for a mirror, after all, does not guide ; but 
they have performed their strange function in as proud a 
spirit as it admitted of,—so performed it, at all events, that 
all over the world Englishmen are willing to acknowledge 
that the 7imes is the English journal, and do, as 4 matter of 
fact, when injured or aggrieved, seek first of all its help and 
its protection. An Englishman imprisoned in Timbuctoo, and 
offered the privilege of writing to the Foreign Office or the 
Times, would probably choose the latter. After a century of 
work, and amid boundless competition, the Zimes still remains 
so completely the first English journal, that no Englishman of 
position, wherever he may dwell, ever thinks of announcing his 
marriage or his child’s death in any other paper. 

We have said nothing of the power of the Times, for though 
it was considerable, especially in the negative sense, the ostra- 
cism of a subject in the Times being a most serious hindrance, 
we believe it to have been considerably exaggerated. While 
the middle class ruled, the journal which tried to express its 
opinions naturally seemed to rule; and occasionally Mr. 
Delane, who was a statesman, did upon single points actually 
rule, frightening the Executive into particular resolves. But 
we cannot remember an occasion, and its own conductors do 
not quote one, when the Times actually turned the minds of 
the middle class; and its editors have rarely detected 
their probable opinion far in advance. They did, perhaps, 
see it before the Crimean War began, but they utterly failed 
to anticipate it in the matter of the French Colonels’ threats, 
when a great Government with a large majority went down in 
a night. They represented its opinion wonderfully in the 
whole Free-trade discussion, bearing down aristocratic resist- 
ance and manufacturers’ hesitancy with the haughtiest decision; 
but they were thrown in their wrestle of thirty years with 
Lord Palmerston, who became dictator in their despite, and 
have been beaten over and over again by both Lord Beacons- 
field and Mr. Gladstone. They never succeeded, in fact, except 
when they were mouthpieces, and their power was only the 
power of those whom they interpreted. How much power 
they now possess it would be difficult to say, for they 
still affect the judgment of the middle class, which in- 
cludes the bulk of our legislators and all administrators 
of mark, though it does not include the ultimate possessors of 
sovereignty ; but that it will decline during the next century, 
we feel almost assured. We do not mean that the Zimes itself 
will decline. There is no reason whatever why it should not 
advance, for while the world grows more and more able to pay 
for it, the interest of mankind in that history of the world 
which it tries day by day to report, becomes more and more 
intense. The drama grows more exciting in its comparative 
speed, and the audience more willing to be excited. It is 
quite possible, too, that this daily history should be 
improved, that many more countries should be brought 
within its purview—the TZimes at present hardly knows 
of South America or Northern Africa—and that branches of 
that history now omitted, for instance, the literary progress of 
the Continent, should receive as much attention as, say, sport 
does now. Every improvement of that kind brings in its 
thousands of readers. But the direct power of the 7%mes will 
decline, because the direct power of all journals will decline. 
Journalists are like teachers whose pupils are growing up. 
Education, as it slowly advances, and a certain experience in 
politics which comes to men merely from being interested in 
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them, are developing two new faculties in the masses which 


are very injurious to the direct power of the Press. Men 
become able to form an opinion of their own, and to tolerate 
an adverse one. So long ago as 1880, we pointed out 
that this process had begun, and showed that in London 
especially most of the journals had been on one side, and most 
of the votes on the other; and the process is still going on. 
Thousands habitually buy journals whose opinions they detest, 


_— 


and thousands more are ceasing to accept opinions, even when 
they like them, at their journals’ hands. The fury of the 
Daily News about Ireland hardly affects its constituency ; while 
of those who read the Times, probably one-half, certainly one- 
third, lay it down to vote for Mr. Gladstone. Journalists 
who are effective debaters are probably as influential 
as most average Members, but a first-class speech now 
makes more converts than a first-class journal. Bat for a 
traditionary cowardice, the whole power of the Press would now 
hardly blow a Minister from his seat ; and Lord Salisbury or 
Mr. Gladstone can keep colleagues at whom the whole Press 
fumes. Indeed, we are not quite sure that an open and 
avowed neglect of Press opinions, though not, of course, of 
newspaper information, would not increase public confidence in 
a politician’s competency. A certain unscrupulousness as to 
statement which is creeping into journalism accelerates this 
decline, and so also does the gradual loss of the privilege or 
practice of anonymity. No individual’s opinions—unless, 
indeed, he is of the first rank in politics—will weigh as 
that of the impersonal corporation called the Times used to 
do, and the impersonality is ceasing to exist. Some power, 
however, will still. remain, though it will not be of the same 
kind, and it is very likely to accrue specially to the Times. 
The conductors of that paper, though not always quite quick 
enough, honestly intend their intelligence to be accurate, and 
we venture to predict that if when they celebrate their second 
centenary they can still speak of their paper as the first in the 
world, it will be because no “ great fact” not mentioned in 
the Times will be believed, and because the best explanation 
of all facts will be found earliest in its columns. As all men 
learn to know a little, and to think for themselves, the teacher 
takes the place of the debater. 


FREEDOM OF BEQUEST. 


E do not agree with all, or, indeed, with much, that Mr. 

I. S. Leadam says in the Contemporary Review for this 

month on freedom of bequest; but with one of his ideas we 
agree entirely. In a very short time, possibly within seven 
years, if the Irish nightmare should be lifted off us, this 
question, now treated as outside politics altogether, will be the 
burning question of the day. The English democracy, with 
its strong sentiment about poverty, its tacit assumption that 
an income, however small, is as necessary to a civilised being 
as clothing, is certain to try to diffuse property more widely ; 
is nearly certain—not quite, for Irish principles are spreading 
—to try to diffuse it honestly; and there is only one scheme 
of diffusion which is at once practicable and honest, and that is 
to limit, in a greater or less degree, the freedom of bequest. 
Without the preservative power of the State, the property 
of a dead man would always be plundered, and all societies 
and all Churches have consequently held that the right 
of the State to distribute it according to its own view of 
social expediency is indefeasible. It is doubtful even 
whether a law vesting all property on death in the State 
itself would be positively immoral, any more than the law 
which, in cases of treason, deprives the innocent heirs as well as 
the guilty owner of all property in his possession, Indeed, the 
State does, in England, already exercise the right in an extreme 
form, for on the death of an intestate father, it strips the 
younger sons and all the daughters of any landed possessions 
the father may have had, giving all toa single son. At all events, 
the right of distribution by law has everywhere been acknow- 
ledged, and as it can be so used as to make the democracy 
more comfortable, there is a violent presumption that in the 





end it will be so used. As Mr. Leadam shows, it is so used 
throughout the Continent—though the laws vary in every State 
—and though we cannot accept his reason for it asa full justifi- 
| cation, we cheerfully admit that State policy is a good reason, and 
| that in all probability asound State policy would greatly limit the 
right of full bequest. Mr. Leadam bases his view not upon State 
| policy, but upon the inherent or * natural” right of children 
| to their father’s property; but he pushes that right much too 
far. It must exist, at all events as an @ priori right, in the 
ease of inherited property, the existence of the family being in 
such cases the cause, as it were, of the inheritance; but it 
hardly exists so fully in the case of wealth accumulated by the 
| deceased himself. That seems in the nature of things to 
| belong to himself, as in a sense creator of the wealth; and if 


| he sees fit to leave it away, or distribute it unequally, it is 
hard to prove that he is acting outside his natural right. His 
conduct in so doing may be extremely wrong tn /oro consecientia, 
just as his conduct in buying an annuity for his own life might be 
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extremely wrong, but it is not a wrong on which earthly tribunals 
can accurately decide. If fatherhood involves obligations, it 
also involves rights. The children may be utterly wanting in 
all the requirements of filial duty—even the Roman law cut 
off a son who struck his father—or may have forfeited all 
rights by their conduct, or may be persons on whom, as the 
father knows, money would be thrown away. In such cases, 
the natural right to the self-gathered wealth of a testator does 
not and cannot arise, for the right is, after all, a derivative of 
tacit contract—that is, of a reasonable and permitted ex- 
pectancy—and there are many acts which children might do 
which would be fatal to the right, if considered a natural one. 
The law, if made absolute, would have to be based upon 
State expediency, not natural right; and for that expediency, 
no doubt, there is much to be said. If those who possess 
something make the best citizens, which is the thought at the 
bottom of all such legislation, then it is clear that the object 
of law should be to make such citizens numerous; and the 
only method yet discovered is equal, or at all events reasonably 
equal, distribution at death. 

We hold this to be so obvious, and the ultimate change in 
English opinion to be so certain, that our interest is not so 
much in the argument for the change as in the form which 
the new opinion will take when it has crystallised. What 
rule will the new method of distribution follow? Mr. Leadam 
seems inclined to favour absolute and equal distribution ; but 
Englishmen, though they always seek what may be called 
bottom-ground in their great changes, will hardly go so far as 
that. To begin with, they will not pass over the mother’s 
claim, which is better than that of the children, and is only 
concealed by the unconscious habit of the English of thinking 
as if they were feudal nobles. The utter cruelty of the 
English system, which not only makes the mother dependent on 
the son if the property is in land, but turns her out of her home 
on her husband’s death, is just the cruelty to strike a democracy ; 
and they may remedy it, as we believe the Prussians do, by 
counting the right of succession from the death of both 
parents. If “natural right” is to be the theory of the law, 
they must do this; and if State expediency, they may do it, 
and in some form or other probably will. Then it must not 
‘be forgotten that English fathers make the laws, and not 
English children, and that English law has already stripped 
the father—not wholly, perhaps, to the advantage of the race 
—of the great legal authority which he possesses on the Con- 
tinent, and which is the foundation of the strong, indeed almost 
uureasonable opinion which there consecrates parental rights. 
An English House of Commons will hardly make of all children 
absolute heirs in tail to all their father has accumulated or 
may accumulate; and the point of interest is, what kind of 
limitation it will adopt. The usual one on the Continent 
is to reserve a share liable to free bequest. The Code 
Napoleon makes this vary according to the number of 
children, one reason among many why children are so few in 
France :—* The civil code of Italy reserves one-half for children 
in equal shares ; the Spanish law, four-fifths; the Portuguese, 
two-thirds; the Prussian law, one-half; the Austrian, one-half, 
Holland and Belgium follow the French code. In Denmark the 
jaw reserves three-fourths for the children, making, however, a 
special exemption in the case of nobles, whom it allows a 
freedom of bequest to one child to the extent of one-half. In 
Russia there is the most freedom, the code of Nicolas I. only 
exacting a ‘legitim’ in the case of property inherited by the 
testator, which is subject to equal division. Lastly, in Scotland, 
the ‘legitim’ has existed from time immemorial, as ‘ bairns’ 
part of gear.’ Under this right, where the father leaves a 
widow and children, the latter take one-third of the per- 
sonalty ; where there is no widow, one-half; and this cannot 
be defeated by any mortis causa conveyance of movables,” 
The Scotch law will seem to the English a strong precedent, 
and they will, of course, reserve some fraction to the owner, if 
only for the sake of bequests to charities; but it must be 
remembered that, if they pass such a law at all, they will do 
it not so much under the impulse of the old idea of justice as 
of the new idea of the expediency of diffusing property. They 
will be tempted, therefore, to meet the case of childless 
men—Mr. McCalmont, for instance, left three millions a 
few days ago—and of single children, and to compel a certain 
width of diffusion in all cases. To secure that end, and at 
the same time to protect parental authority, the rapid decay 
of which, though tolerated, is not liked by the heads of house- 
holds, who make laws, they may restrict the freedom of bequest 
in another way,—namely, by making the present law as to 
personalty universal in case of intestacy, and invalidating any 





will in which the equal legatces are less in number than three, 
or than the children. The effect of that would be to enable the 
father to strike out disobedient children, but to forbid him to 
make favourites ; to preserve the parental position, yet insist 
on a wide distribution, which would in a century make every 
person in the country a possessor of some property. We are 
not, be it understood, proposing that scheme. ‘There are fifty 
objections to it, as there are to every other. We are only 
trying to forecast the line in which opinion, when once roused 
upon the subject, will begin to move. 

‘But are you not dreaming? somebody is sure to ask. 
‘Nobody is proposing a new Law of Distributions; and in 
America, where the States can pass any law they please, they 
have not limited the freedom of bequest.’ Well, we can 
but judge from what we see around us. No one questions 
that democracy is enthroned, and, so far as we can perceive, it 
is betraying two distinct tendencies,—one, to make the ex- 
tinction of poverty the first end of the social organism; and 
the other, to subordinate individual freedom to what it deems 
the welfare of the community. It can if it pleases, by a 
new Law of Distributions, at the cost of one more blow at 
personal rights, reduce perceptibly the inequalities of men’s 
pecuniary condition, and we therefore believe that the 
moment it finds an adequate leader, it will pass such 
a law. The resisting forces seem strong, but it is 
only seeming. The number of those who possess property 
in England is probably a fifth of the voting mass; and of 
those who possess property, perhaps two-thirds do not care 
whether their children inherit under a will or under a general 
and irresistible law. The most formidable opposition will 
come from the men of affairs whose businesses are indivisible ; 
but that will be beaten down, as it has been even in Germany, 
by the weight of the immense majority, who will perceive 
clearly the effect of the law on behalf of the Have-nots, but 
who, gaining nothing directly, will be able to plead that they 
are legislating in a spirit of pity, and of that alone. 





THE POPE’S JUBILEE. 


HE speech which the Pope made on Tuesday to more than 

a hundred Italian Bishops, is just one of those utterances 
which wiil be variously interpreted according to the mind of 
the reader. Those who wish to see the Pope an Irreconcilable 
as regards Italy—and there are those, both in his own Court 
and in King Humbert’s, who do wish this—will read in it an 
unqualified demand for the restoration of the Temporal Power. 
Those who wish the contrary will rather dwell on the marks 
of caution and reticence apparent in it,—a caution and 
reticence which are all the more remarkable when we consider 
the circumstances under which the words were spoken. It would 
not have been wonderful if Leo XIII.’s usual prudence had 
slightly failed him on this occasion, He had undergone enough to 
throw the soberest of men somewhat off his balance. He had just 
witnessed what, with a pardonable exaggeration, he calls “ the 
immense commotion of the entire world.” He had received 
proofs of “ veneration and filial love’’ from the people or the 
Government of every considerable nation. As he looked back 
over the years that have passed since his election, and compared 
the external state of the Church now with the state in which 
it was at the death of Pius IX., he may well have felt proud 
of the past, and confident of the future. Almost everywhere 
his diplomacy has averted disaster from the Church; in 
several instances it has brought her conspicuous triumphs. 
Germany is his warm friend, the Czar is courteous, the 
Queen of England is something more than courteous; even 
in France there is a reaction against the militant anti- 
clericalism which has till lately characterised the Republic. 
Italy is the one exception to this list of victories. It is the 
Italian pilgrims only whom the Pope has to address in words of 
regret and dissatisfaction. It would not be strange, we say, if 
the Pope had shown himself a little over-certain of his ability 
to make the conflict with Italy end as so many others have 
ended, and if under the influence of this conviction he had 
allowed himself to define the precise concessions which he 
looks forward to obtaining from the Italian Government. 
But when we look closely at his speech, as given in the 
Daily News of Wednesday, there is a striking absence of 
words that pledge the Pope to more than what may be called 
the commonplaces of the controversy. The Church, he tells 
the Italian Bishops, is an universal institution. As such, it 
must be independent of every terrestial—we suspect that the 
Pope really said * territorial "—authority. Consequently, 








“to try to reduce its interests to a question of the laws of 
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Italy, can only be the result of the most deplorable blind- 
ness, ’——deplorable blindness being, of course, the ecclesiastical 
equivalent of entire inability to appreciate the facts of the 
situation. That, together with a reference to Italy as “ called 
by Providence to have the inestimable privilege of lodging the 
Prince of the Apostles,” is the substance of the Papal 
speech. In one sense, no doubt, it is a speech which 
shows hostility to the Italian Government. The reconcilia- 
tion between the two Powers, which not very long ago 
was thought by many people to be imminent, is still 
remote. If there have been negotiations in that sense, 
they have as yet come to nothing. What is there in the 
speech to imply that affairs have undergone any change for 
the worse? The Pope has imposed no new terms, he has 
added nothing to his original demand, he has, in fact, only 
restated the conditions of the still unsolved problem. The 
Pope, he says in effect, can never regard himself as a subject. 
As the head of a Church which has members in every country, 
he must stand outside the laws of every country. If he were 
the subject of the King of Italy, he could not communicate 
freely with the Catholic subjects of a Power with which Italy 
might be at war; he would be obliged to conform to whatever 
laws the Italian Legislature might, from time to time, make with 
a view possibly of restraining his freedom to teach and guide 
his own flock. If the world were all hostile, the Pope might 
have to vindicate these rights by suffering; but in a world 
which is to a great extent friendly, they ought, he argues, to 
be freely conceded. It is because they are not conceded that 
the Vatican and the Quirinal are at war to-day. 

It will be seen that Leo XIII. only lays down the conditions 
that must be satisfied if this warfare is to cease; he does not 
define the precise way in which they must be satisfied. Herein 
his speech differs from the many which his predecessor made on 
the same subject. There was never any question as to what 
Pius 1X. thought about his relations with Italy. In his judg- 
ment, it was essential to the Pope’s freedom not only that he 
should be independent of every territorial authority, but that 
his independence should have a territorial basis. The Pépe must 
be a temporal as well as a spiritual Sovereign. He must hold 
Rome by the right of material as well as spiritual possession. 
Leo XIII. has never disclaimed this idea, but on this critical 
and supreme occasion he has been careful not to reassert it in 
words. The Pontifical independence might be secured in 
another way,—the way of international arrangement. Sup- 
posing that possession of the Vatican and St. Peter’s, with the 
sovereign immunities conceded by the Italian Law of Guaran- 
tees, or such other or additional immunities as should be deter- 
mined on by the contracting Powers, were secured to the Holy 
See by a treaty to which all the Great Powers—some as being 
Catholic Powers, the rest as having Catholic subjects, or at 
least as having a common interest in the ecclesiastical peace 
of Europe—were parties, the position of the Pope would in all 
essential respects be as good as if he were once more a temporal 
Prince. In these days, a small State—and the Papal State would 
be a very small one—holds its territory much more by the 
unwillingness of one Great Power to see another Great Power 
growing larger, than by any other tenure. The States of the 
Church were not secure against invasion in the past; and if 
they were reconstituted, they would not be secure against 
invasion in the future; or rather, if they were secure, it would 
be by virtue neither of their own inherent strength nor of 
Italian moderation, but solely because Italy might not wish to 
embroil herself with one or more of the Great Powers who 
were interested in maintaining the Pope’s freedom. There 
is no reason, therefore, why this freedom should involve 
any territorial sovereignty. Such a sovereignty would itself 
have to be secured by some diplomatic understanding, and the 
freedom which is the ultimate object of setting it up might 
equally well be secured immediately, as by the interposition of 
a sovereignty which would be little more than a fiction. 
According to one plan, the Pope’s independerce would be 
secured by a sovereignty which would be made inviolable by 
treaty. According to the other plan, the Pope’s independence 
would itself be made inviolable by treaty. In each case the 
ultimate sanction invoked would be the resolution of the Great 
Powers that the Pope should not be the subject of any one of 
them, and that, after all, is the only sanction that in the 
Europe of to-day is worth anything. Whether Leo XIII. is of 
this opinion, we do not know; what we do know is that he 
has not expressly disclaimed it. 

We are very far, however, from saying that he would have no 
reason for disclaiming it. Such an arrangement would secure the 
essential thing—the Pope’s spiritual freedom—but it would 





not secure another end which may easily be of scarcely less 
moment in the eyes of Leo XIII. The Rome of ecclesiastical 
history was not merely the residence of the Pope; it was the 
great centre of all the religious orders, the great goal of 
pilgrims from every quarter of the giobe, the one city in the 
world where the Church was obviously of more importance 
than the world, and in which religious ideas took precedence, 
so to say, of secular ideas. It is a very great loss to Latin 
Christendom that such a place should exist no longer. 
Englishmen, who are ready enough to complain that Venice 
and Florence are fast losing all that made them distinc- 
tive and delightful, when they only mean that they are 
becoming less picturesque and artistic, should be the last 
persons to think it strange that Catholics, and, above all, the 
Pope, should grieve over the changes which affect things, 
in the opinion of those who believe in them, immeasurably 
more important than Art or picturesqueness. They can 
think what they please, of course, about the value of the 
way in which the material Rome ministered to religion. 
They can look back to it as a nursery of superstition, a city in 
which all that can degrade religion to the level of materialism 
was to be had in the highest perfection. But this does not 
excuse them from remembering that to Catholics Rome held a 
totally different place, that to them the Rome of the Monks, 
the Rome of the Pilgrims, the Rome of the Pope was * none 
other than the house of God and the gate of heaven.” The 
possession of the city by the Pope would restore this, and 
nothing else would. It is only natural that what they greatly 
wish should seem to Catholics quite reasonable and possible,—the 
arguments in favour of it look so plain and so overwhelming, 
the arguments against it so destitute of either logical or practical 
value, that they cannot doubt that the world will ultimately 
come round to their view. Whatever opinion, therefore, we may 
hold as to the chances of the Pope’s ever getting Rome again, 
and whatever judgment we may form of the abstract merits of 
such a settlement, we need not wonder that Leo XIII. is in no 
hurry to take something in exchange for Rome, especially as 
there is no reason to suppose that the only possible equivalent 
has ever been offered him. He may some day find his freedom 
really threatened, and in order to secure it he may accept the 
principle of an internationa! arrangement. But so long as his 
freedom is not interfered with, he may very well prefer to wait 
till the last leaf of the chapter of accidents has been turned, 
and till he is sure that what has already brought him so much, 
has really no more to bestow on him: 








NEW YEAR’S EVE. 

HERE was something singularly impressive in the instinct 
which collected a crowd in St. Paul’s Churchyard on 
Saturday night,—though there had been no service in St. Paul’s 
to celebrate the passing away of the old year,—to hear the great 
bell strike twelve on the last night of 1887 at the very heart of 
the great English capital, and to give a hearty cheer on the 
opening of a new year. It is perfectly true, of course, as 
we dare say many a cynic has remarked, that there is not 
an instant, in any life more than twelvemonths old, which 
does not close one year and commence a new one; and that 
there is nothing in the stroke of twelve on the 3lst Decem- 
ber, except a change in the name of the year, which does 
not equally occur at every second during the year’s course. 
But the only practical tendency of a remark of that 
kind is to make light of all reflections on the passage of time ; 
for assuredly, if we took no note of the moment when we 
change the name of the year for a new one, we should be 
very unlikely to take special note of any other instant in which 
a section of the past is concluded and a new section is begun. 
Indeed,—so social is the structure of the mind,—it is far easier 
to reflect with some vividness on what time has brought us and 
failed to bring us, has taken from us and has left us, when most 
other people are dwelling on the same subject, than it is when 
we have no reason to suppose that this class of reflections is 
passing through any mind but our own. ‘The imagination of 
the people at large, when really excited, materially stimulates 
the imagination of the individual to realise with a certain 
intensity what otherwise would be realised but feebly; and it 
even does more than this,—it modifies greatly the subjects on 
which memory and hope dwell, and diverts the mind from 
private to public hopes, from private to public interests, 
from private to public regrets. The crowd in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, which had streamed there as to the very centre 
of England’s life, when it cheered for the New Year, can 
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hardly have been indulging much in merely selfish anticipa-- 


tions. Those who formed it must have been thinking more 
of the nation than of themselves. They must have contrasted 
the nation as it was when St. Paul’s was first built with the 
nation as it is now, the state of religion when St. Paul’s was 
first built with the state of religion now, and they must have 
been forming for the New Year hopes and desires more or less 
free from any selfish taint,—hopes and desires for a nobler 
policy, for a more upright commerce, for a purer social life, for 
@ more successful struggle against cruelty and misery. There 
should, no doubt, be days on which each man looks back on his 
own individual year and forward to his coming year, with a 
more specifically individual and personal scrutiny,—for example, 
some private anniversary like that of his own birth,—but 
these social anniversaries when the passage of time impresses all 
alike, rightly carry people out of their own petty careers into 
the review and anticipation of the whole nation’s career; nor is 
it possible to imagine a more impressive station for contem- 
plating this subject than the steps of St. Paul’s as the great bell 
that hangs so high above the city tolls out one year and tolls in 
the next. The cheer for the New Year would not have been 
given, if the people had not been thinking more of the nation 
than of their own individual share in it. We cheer for hopes 
which are more or less disinterested, seldom or never for a purely 
selfish anticipation, however brilliant. 

It may be said with some plausibility that the attention paid 
to anniversaries, whether individual or social, too often tends to 
strengthen the curious superstition that Time does for us what we 
cannot effect for ourselves, though, as a matter of fact, Time 
does nothing for us except measure out our lives and actions, all 
the proverbs,—such as ‘“‘ Wisest of all is Time,” and the rest,— 
which give a kind of personality to Time, deriving their impres- 
siveness from the pure illusion that we grow old not by merely 
continuing to live, but by the passage of some ideal wave over 
our heads which by its passage either adds to our strength or 
knowledge, or hastens our decay. This is, of course, a pure 
illusion, though it is one dear to the imagination of our poets. 
When Shakespeare says,— 

‘* Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out e’en to the edge of doom,” 
of course he attributes to the agency of Time what is really due 
to a deficiency in the vigour of physical life, for if life did not 
fail, there would be no more reason why “ rosy lips and cheeks” 
should vanish as the years roll on, than there is why the stars 
should fade and the sun be turned into darkness by the very 
same lapse of years. And doubtless it is true that the com- 
memoration of the lapse of years helps the illusion that it is not 
scantness of life which brings life to an end, but the mere expira- 
tion of years, though if there were any provision for refilling 
the fountain of life as it flows out, there is nothing certainly in 
Time which would forbid an earthly immortality. But, though 
the tendency to treat Time as if it were a positively destruc- 
tive agency, and not simply the measure of all the agencies, 
whether exhaustible or inexhaustible, acting upon beings who 
are conscious of successive states, is no doubt greatly stimulated 
by our public and private anniversaries, we should lose a great 
deal more than we should gain by ignoring altogether those 
occasions when we are most liable to the illusion that it is 
Time which wears us out, though it really only measures the 
rate at which we wear out. For if we ceased to commemorate 
anniversaries, and went on from the beginning to the close of our 
careers with no further reviews of the past than those which are 
absolutely essential for acting in the present, we should never 
confront our actual with our ideal at all, we should never have 
a chance of seeing where we had lost ground which we need not 
have lost, where we had gained ground that we were very near 
losing, where we had wasted the power of habit instead of 
economising and utilising it, where we had rivetted the yoke of 
habit upon us for evil, though we might have and ought to have 
shaken off its narcotising influence over us ;—in a word, in order 
to prevent fostering a not very dangerous illusion, we should 
lose all the advantages which clear self-knowledge gives us for 
shutting off the supply of sap which feeds that in us which 
runs to excess, and for stimulating those activities which are 
losing their wholesome energy. There can be no adequate 
idealism in our future if we do not mark where our ideal 
has failed us in the past. And there is no opportunity 
like that of anniversaries for noting how far the dream of a 
higher kind of life is fading away, and the comparative torpor 





of custom and usage is turning us into mere mechanical con- 
sequences of our own past. For we must never forget that 
the less we exert ourselves to graft something better on our old 
selves than there was in those old selves, the more difficult any 
such grafting becomes, because those old selves assert them- 
selves the more tyrannically with every triumph of their inertia 
over our feeble volitions. We cannot let ourselves wither and 
contract without intensifying the tendency to wither and 
contract, and drying up some of the springs by which the 
withering and contracting process was postponed and defeated. 
Vitality will ran low, whether we keep ovx minds open to a 
higher ideal or not; but if we do keep them open, vitality will 
not run low sooner in our higher life than in our lower ;— indeed, 
it may run low in our animal life, and still flow in a full stream 
in our spiritual life; while if we do not keep our minds open to the 
ideal of what we ought to be, vitality will run low in our highest 
life first, and leave the duller man in command of the situation. 
Our bodily life must dwindle, whatever we do; but we may 
succeed in preserving to the last all that we most value, and 
letting the pulse itself fail before we surrender our efforts to 
purify and ennoble the life within. 


It is worth noting that our year closes at midnight, and the 
midnight of winter, and that the New Year begins to count its 
hours from the darkest hour of the month in which the sun’s 
rays fall most feebly upon us. It has not always been so with 
the nations,—not always even with our own nation. The Roman 
year, for instance, began with spring, and not with winter, and 
the Athenian with summer, and in our own Old Style our year 
began with March; but now ours begins very nearly as soon as 
the shortest day is passed, and it has passed through nearly 
a quarter of its cycle before the external spring can be said 
to have come. It was a happy inspiration to put the close of 
the year and the opening of a new epoch in the middle of the 
dreariest period of its flight. That suggests that it is not on 
outward but on inward sources of strength that the new hopes 
of the New Year must hinge; that it is when the outward 
influences are most depressing that we feel it most incumbent 
on us to brace ourselves up for a new start, and to shake off 
most energetically the palsying influences which have shamed 
us in what has gone before. 





MICROSCOPIC PURITANISM. 

O men who can look back forty years, the surprise and 

wrath created by the recent action of the Rev. Lewis 
Price, Rector of Pakefield, in Suffolk, is not a little amusing. 
The Mayor of Lowestoft—being, one assumes, a genial person— 
intends to give a ball to his fellow-townsmen, in his official 
capacity apparently, but, of course, at his own expense; and 
as the ball is an innovation, Mr. Price, whose parish is just 
outside Lowestoft, is exceedingly indignant, and being indig- 
nant, cries aloud. He tells the Mayor publicly, in a letter 
to a local paper, that balls are bad; that they “inflame the 
worst passion of the street;’”’ that “there is no Scriptural 
precedent for such an entertainment ;” that “you never heard 
of Moses, or the Prophets, or Christ, or the Apostles giving a 
ball;” that “God and the Bible” are against balls; and that, 
in short, the Mayor, who was recently ill, and might therefore 
have known better, is a dreadful backslider, and deserves 
and shall receive the prayers of Mr. Price and his congregation. 
Every journal which has noticed the anathema has ridiculed 
Mr. Price, sometimes as a “ proud priest,” but usually from the 
point of view that he is a preposterous Pharisee; and the 
common folk of Lowestoft, who find life a little monotonous, and 
thought their Mayor very kind, have been so irritated, that they 
got up a demonstration, and burned the poor Rector in effigy as 
if he had been a guy. He is, however, nothing worse than a 
survival. We know nothing whatever about him, except what 
is recorded in the “ Clergy List,” that his living is worth only 
£200 a year, and that he is a literate; but fifty, or even forty years 
ago, his conduct would have created neither irritation nor 
remark. He might have been quizzed a little about his search 
for Scriptural precedents, and asked why, if they were to govern 
modern conduct, he did not recommend dancing after David’s 
fashion; but the majority, friendly or hostile, would have 
thought he was doing his professional duty, and would have 
summed up him and his counsel together in the words, “ Very 
Low Church.” The ball would probably have been abandoned, 
but Mr. Price would not have been hooted, or if he had been, 





would have been presented next week with an address, and a 
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Bible in morocco. The Evangelical clergy, who at that time 
were very powerful in the Eastern Counties, where a disposition 
towards Puritanism dates from the era of the Great Rebellion, 
had almost universally declared war upon all forms of 
popular amusement. They denounced horse-racing as posi- 
tively sinful, and succeeded in breaking up the custom, 
till then universal with all who possessed vehicles of any 
kind, of attending local races, which in consequence were 
given up to rowdies, and became quite frightfully de- 
moralised. They disliked hunting almost equally; but those 
who hunted were too independent of their influence, and they 
only succeeded in killing out a class formerly very numerous, 
the hunting and shooting parsons. They condemned card- 
playing absolutely, whether money was staked or not, and made 
the lives of old ladies miserable by depriving them of what, in 
the absence of circulating libraries, was almost their sole amuse- 
ment on a winter’s evening. So successful were they in this 
endeavour, that the very sale of cards was interrupted, and 
respectable stationers would only sell them in back-parlours; 
while an old lady coloured with shame because, while showing 
some antiquated treasures to her Vicar, she accidentally pulled 
out an inlaid cribbage-board, for which a collector would 
nowadays give a fancy price. They even made a grand assault 
upon chess; but here they were beaten, chess-players having in 
them usually an element of doggedness; and after a sharp 
struggle, they assented to a most extraordinary compromise. 
They admitted, reluctantly, that nobody gambled at chess ; they 
allowed that the chess-player could not injure weak brethren, 
for weak people—videlicet, all poor people—never played the 
game; and they fiaally sanctioned chess, provided it were never 
played by daylight. In the evening it was tolerable, but in the 
afternoon chess was little short of a breach of the moral law. 
The writer has himself known most respectable professional 
men who in the evening played chess publicly, but who, if they 
wished to play of an afternoon, retreated upstairs, whither the 
Vicar could not with any manners pursue them. The strongest 
efforts of the Evangelicals were, however, directed against what 
they called promiscuous dancing. This they absolutely forbade 
in language to which that of Mr. Lewis Price is moderate and 
refined, and with such success, that in many country towns a 
whole generation of boys and girls grew up who had never been 
present at a dance, and who, when the mania passed away, found 
themselves wanting in an accomplishment with which their re- 
spectable mothers and their well-meaning children were alike 
familiar. The Evangelical clergy said dancing was lewd, in so 
many words, as we believe many Scotch clergymen do still, and 
thousands of excellent women who had danced all through their 
maiden lives, and knew from experience that it was not, gave 
up with a sigh an amusement for their children which they 
themselves all the while thought very harmless, and useful to 
bring the sexes into pleasant relations with each other. 


It is very easy, of course, to condemn the Evangelical clergy 
of that day, and no doubt a good many of them were 
actuated unconsciously by mixed motives. Power is dear to 
the souls of all men, and especially to those who may not make 
money, and are bound by a strict rule of life; and as referees 
upon all social questions, the clergy were for a time very 
powerful. It was at one time scarcely possible, in many 
circles, to read a book without clerical permission first had 
and obtained; while in one town at least, the sorrowing 
maidens had to surrender their curls, or pass under the ban. 
The motive of that order must have been the love of power, for 
no possible misdirection of thought can make curls immodest, 
and the clergy never urged, being themselves all married, 
that it was the duty of women to make themselves unattrac- 
tive. Stil], allowing all that is fair for mistakes of that 
kind, the Evangelical clergy were and are hardly treated by 
adverse opinion. Many of them were among the salt of the 
earth, and spent themselves in excessive labour; while the 
majority were decent, narrow-minded folk, eager to make the 
world better, and enduring much in the effort to diffuse what 
little light they had. Their radical mistake—a mistake made 
by almost all priests except the Roman Catholic, who are 
kept from it by knowledge acquired in the Confessional— 
was that they relied on a minute regulation of conduct for 
the improvement of character. They wanted to make men 
less lewd, and tried to secure that great end by rules for 
the social intercourse of the sexes which had for their first 
effect the development of a dangerous consciousness; and 
for their second, a steady consistent hypocrisy almost more 





directly injurious to the character than vice. They wished 
strongly, and rightly, to abolish gaming, and tried to do 
it by minute rules the first effect of which was the ex- 
ceedingly evil one of driving most evening amusements under- 
ground. Young men lied about their cards habitually and 
steadily, as they now lie about tobacco when it is prohibited, 
and being forbidden to play sixpenny whist, thought that un- 
limited loo was only as bad, and a great deal more exciting. 
The clergy earnestly desired, desired above everything, that 
the world should grow more serious,—that, in their own 
form of expression, men with immortal souls to be saved 
should no longer waste the only opportunities allowed them 
by Heaven in what was at best frivolity. With the 
reserve that a modicum of leisure is as essential to full 
development as a modicum of sleep, and that a lightly occupied 
leisure is healthier for the mind than total idleness, they were 
substantially in the right ; but they sought their end in a series 
of ordinances of intolerable complexity and minuteness. They 
guarded against frivolity with frivolous precautions. Life under 
their auspices was becoming Hindoo, weighed down with endless 
restrictions, burdened with ceremonials from which, after a very 
short interval, all heart departed, so that those who still performed 
them grew weak, not strong, in character, relying on daily acts 
and daily avoidances, and not on principles of any sort. Of 
course, the object of the clergy was the right one, the growth 
of character; but they tried to grow it “out of the world,”— 
that is, in hothouses sheltered from every breath of external 
air, and as character is a tree and not an orchid, they naturally 
failed. Take, as a single example of their method, their 
practice about Sunday. We do not believe they were half 
so silly or so superstitious about Sunday as their opponents 
fancied. The better among them would pull a donkey out of a 
ditch on Sunday with the heartiest good-will, though they 
might afterwards suggest that they had been “a little carried 
away.” They thought most justly that it was good for mankind 
to be relieved for a definite period of time from ordinary cares, 
to give a fixed part of their days to the study of higher 
things; but their mode of securing that result was absolutely 
self-defeating. They insisted on three attendances at church. 
They prohibited all perusal of secular literature. They pro- 
nounced all amusements, recreations, or gatherings-together 
positively immoral; and, finally, they stopped—we know 
this will be denied, but it is true—all strolling in the 
fields. The result was that the Sunday became a day of 
endless ennui, varied by gossipping indoors; that a positive 
dislike of it grew up in the young men; and that of all who 
belong to that generation, the elderly men who were trained by the 
Evangelical clergy have the least liking for attending church. 
The blunder was the more extraordinary because, in theory, the 
teachers had a clear perception of the truth. They used a vile 
terminology, talking about works being “ filthy rags ” till their 
opponents were half-justified in calling them Antinomians ; 
but their inner meaning was accurate as well as well-inten- 
tioned. They desired to build up Christian characters, 
and used their absurd regulations only as means to that 
end. Unfortunately, they made the means as important as 
the end, and refusing to vary them according to character, 
produced first a crop of hypocrites, and secondly a reaction 
which, but that the air suddenly and uncccountably became 
clear, and piety and free thought alike grew strong, would have 
ended, as the reign of the Puritans did, in a savage outburst of 
licentiousness. We do not know Mr. Price; but the chances are 
that his motive is absolutely good, that he wishes to repress 
frivolity, and that those who attend the Lowestoft ball will be a 
little worse, because a little more conscious, beca use of him. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





MR. JUSTICE STEPHEN AND THE POLICE. 
(To tue Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—In an article under this head in your issue of December 
24th, 1887, you assume that the Pall Mall Gazette has based 
its criticisms of Mr. Justice Stephens’ ruiing in Harrison’s case 
upon the well-known Salvation Army case of “ Beattie v. Gill- 
banks,” reported in L. R., 9,Q.B.D. To those engaged in the 
case of ‘“‘McClenaghan v. Waters,” it was clear, as has since 
been pointed out by the Pall Mall Gazette, that the facts of that 
case, which was only reported in the daily papers, were far 
more in point than those of the earlier case which it followed. 
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v. Waters,” is now before me, and after setting out the fact of 
previous disturbances having taken place owing to Salvation 
Army processions, and the fact of a proclamation forbidding 
such processions having been published and actually served 
by the police on one of the appellants, and that the police 
were instructed to prevent such processions, it goes on to say 
that the appellants nevertheless attempted to form a procession, 
and that upon the police attempting to disperse them, the 
appellants pushed and hustled the police, and that when the 
police proceeded to arrest one of the appellants, the others 
rushed in and tried to rescue him. The case concludes in this 
way :— The Justices were of opinion that the evidence sub- 
mitted proved that a serious riot was likely to have ensued had 
the procession taken place; that the appellants, by persisting 
in forming a procession after having been warned by the Super- 
intendent of Police that such a procession was forbidden by 
public notice, as likely to lead to a tumult and a breach of 
the peace, and in endeavouring to prevent the police from 
stopping such procession, in accordance with their instructions, 
had been guilty of assaulting the police in the execution 
ef their duty within the meaning of the statute. The 
appellants were thereupon severally convicted of unlawfully 
assaulting one of the constables in the execution of his duty, 
and were sentenced to one month’s imprisonment, with hard 
labour. The question for the opinion of the Court is whether, 
upon the facts stated, the police, at the time they were assaulted 
by the appellants, were legally justified in interfering to prevent 
the procession from taking place.” Upon this statement of the 
case, the Court—Lord Coleridge and Mr. Justice Field—called 
upon Mr, Arthur Charles (now Mr. Justice Charles), who 
supported the conviction, to distinguish it in principle from the 
then recently decided case of ‘‘ Beattie v. Gillbanks.” This he 
confessed he was unable to do, and the Court accordingly 
quashed the conviction, with costs against the police,—not, as 
the Pall Mall, following the Times’ report, inaccurately 
says, with costs against the Magistrates, as there is no 
power to make such an order in such a case. The costs 
actually given against the Magistrates were the costs of a 
mandamus which had been obtained to compel them to state 
a case, which in the first instance they had refused to do. 
It will be seen that this decision, although it does not in words 
assert the principle for which the Pall Mall contends, does in 
fact tacitly assume it. The very form in which the question 
for the opinion of the Court was put implies that if the police 
were not legally justified in interfering to prevent the proces- 
sion, then the appellants were justified in assaulting the police 
when they attempted to do so. And not only was this doctrine 
acquiesced in by the Magistrates who stated the case, but it 
was obviously approved by such distinguished lawyers as Lord 
Coleridge, Mr. Justice Field, Mr. Justice Charles, and, I may add, 
by Mr. Justice Grove and Lord Justice Lopes, who granted the 
mandamus. Had the question been argued, counsel were prepared 
with authorities to establish the right to resist illegal force (even 
when exercised by a police officer acting under instructions) by 
force; and it was no doubt the fact that this principle was admitted 
ox all hands, and that the argument was confined to the effect 
of the proclamation and the legality of such processions— 
points which had just been decided in another case in favour of 
the Salvation Army—which prevented the case from being 
reported in the regular legal reports. Had it been reported, it is 
almost impossible that Mr. Justice Stephen should have passed 
it without comment, as it does at first sight seem to be in direct 
conflict with his ruling in Harrison’s case.—I am, Sir, &c., 
2 Harcourt Buildings, Temple. E. Fornes LanKrster. 


THE LEGAL CLAIMS OF LONDON DISTRESS AND 
SCOTTISH DESTITUTION. 


{To THE EprTor oF THE ‘“ SpEcTATOR,’’) 
Sir,—You contemplate London becoming four times or ten 
times its present size, and think it may be not such a bad thing 
afterall. Perhaps not. But it will have one bad result. London 
men and London editors will think more and more of what 
passes under their eyes in the big village, and forget what goes 
on elsewhere. For example, we have at present a world-wide 
depression and distress. Consequently, we have depression and 
distress in London also, and the London Press shouts to the 
Legislature as if there, and in the other big English towns, raen 
were most exposed to starvation. What is the fact? Every 
man, woman, and child in London, and in all England, has a 
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legal right to relief. Whether the relief is wisely or skilfully 
distributed, is another question ; but the legal right is there, and 
all that is necessary, even for the able-bodied man, is to make 
his application. In Scotland, the able-bodied man has no right to 
relief at all. An aged man, a disabled man, a deserted wife, an 
orphan child, are relieved by the Scotch Poor-Law. But the 
person who is none of all these, who is simply a man out of work 
and unable to get work, such a man in any Scotch county, or 
city, or village has no legal right either to work or bread, even 
for a day. 

Hitherto we have not clamoured at the doors of Parliament, 
although the closing of a shipyard on the Clyde, or the failing 
of a fishing in the Lewis, drives hundreds into a destitution 
in which our laws simply abandon them. But if the ques- 
tion is to be raised, it must be raised as a whole, and the graver 
part must be faced first. Archbishop Manning, in the Fortnightly 
Review, protests against the condition of the workhouse imposed 
in England, and pleads for outdoor relief. He does not deny 
that throughout England every one, even the able-bodied, if he 
cannot support himself, has already a right to be supported by 
the State, and a right to work such as the State now provides. 
On the contrary, he affirms it, and bases it on the natural right 
of every human being to life and the means of life, to bread and 
the work which is exchanged for bread. Every Englishman, he 
holds, has now an absolute legal barrier between himself and 
starvation ; but he should not be content with this, and should 
ask for more. But what of those in the same island, and under 
the same Legislature, who have less,—immeasurably and 
perhaps fatally less ? 

I believe the question must soon come up; but when it comes, 
Ido not think that Scotchmen will ask for charity from the 
State. They will inquire what it is the undoubted duty and 
function of the State to give, and if that is found to be, at the 
last, work, or perhaps merely the full and constant opportunity 
of getting work, they will demand no less, and will receive it. 

We, too, have had a famous ecclesiastic who took to deal with 
this question ; but his proposal was to relieve the State of all 
compulsory assessments, and to offer, on behalf of the Church of 
Scotland, to support all the poor of Scotland. So Dr. Chalmers 
theorised a generation ago, erring on the opposite side from 
some of his successors. Is it not possible for the Church and 
the State to partition this matter,—each doing what is competent 
to each, and what is best for eachP If the State is bound to 
stand between men and starvation by giving work to those who 
seek it, it can only do so effectually by insisting upon those 
doing work who seek to shirk doing it. But all this is directly 
in the line of the proper work of the State, and can be enforced 
only by State sanctions; while it leaves room above the line of 
mere destitution to be met by law, for the ceaseless and multi- 
tudinous exercise of organised Christian charity. The problem 
of a State Bureau of Labour is, of course, a very difficult one; 
it can never, for example, be a merely national, but always an 
international operation, tending, therefore, to unite the working 
populations of the world into one close-woven network of 
interests. But is that a disadvantage? Or is it not rather the 
one practical hope which at the present moment we can cherish 
under the murderous gloom of the nationalist war-cloud that 
hangs over Europe? I believe the Scottish question of desti- 
tution will have to be dealt with as a part of your London and 
English question, and that when so dealt with, it will tend to the 
whole being settled in a way sternly practical and not senti- 
mental, but in a way, also, which will beqneath to the future 
large hopes, large duties, and large responsibilities—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

Edinburgh, January 2nd. 

[If Scotland gives a right to the able-bodied, Scotland in a 
generation will be a different land. It is the absence of the 
right which has bred Scotch thrift, industry, and endurance.— 
Ep. Spectator.) 


A. Taytor Innes. 


UNIONIST SCRUPLES. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SpectaTor,’’! 
Sir,—The Spectator of December 31st commented in a way 
which I consider flattering, on a letter of mine. printed in the 
Guardian of December 28th, on the subject of Lord Salisbury’s 
Derby speech. 

I have not the slightest wish to controvert a single sentence 
in that article,—first, because I should be extremely glad that 
the rest of the world should take your view rather than mine 
of the drift of Lord Salisbury’s speech; next, because I think 
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newspaper discussions, like duels, should not go beyond an 
exchange of shots; and lastly, because I could not do justice to 
my own view of the case without dragging forward those mis- 
chievous historical recollections which, if it were possible, all 
good men should, I think, conspire to bury. 

I only wish to protect myself against a possible misconcep- 
tion. I detest, as heartily as you can do, the notion of semi- 
Separation. If the Empire can continue to govern its Irish 
portion, well and good. If not, let Ireland go. But, with 
reference to her subsequent disasters, let us by no means retain 
any responsibility beyond that of letting her have her way.— 
i an, Sir, &c., A UNIONIST. 


THE DYING-OUT OF THE ANTI-POPERY CRY. 

(To THE EpiTor or THE “‘ Spectator.” | 
Sir,—In your interesting article on this subject, you remark 
upon the fact—certainly a striking one—that whereas in the 
thirty-seven years which have elapsed since the “ Papal 
ageression,” the High-Church party has made so great an 
advance that it is now the dominant party in the clergy, there 
has been a decrease in the proportion of conversions to Rome ; 
and that the anticipations formerly entertained by both Pro- 
testants and Roman Catholics have been curiously falsified. I 
should like, with your permission, to indulge in some specula- 
tions as to the cause of this fact. 

In the first place, the fact that the High-Church party has 
succeeded in establishing for itself a recognised position and 
influence in the Church of England, naturally makes its 
adherents feel more at home there. In the sixth decade of this 
century, they had a bad time of it. Puseyism was the red rag 
which roused all the religious rage of churchwardens and con- 
gregations. Bishop Blomfield threw Mr. Bennett, of St. 
Barnabas’, overboard. The St. George’s riots were the Sunday 
excitement of London. In the Premierships of Lord Palmerston 
and of Earl Russell, even a suspicion of High Churchmanship 
was an absolute bar to promotion. Few Bishops had a good 
word for High Churchmen. Roman controversialists could 
point out that the Catholic element in the Anglican communion 
was repudiated, with few exceptions, both by the authorities and 
by the people. Was it wonderful that men hampered and thwarted 
on every side in carrying out their ideal, should say to themselves, 
—‘ The Anglican Church is no place for Catholics ; let us depart 
hence’? 

In the second place, there has been a remarkable growth of 
toleration throughout the religious world. High Anglicans are 
more sparing in their denunciations of Low Churchmen and 
Dissenters ; the old pugnacious, persecuting Protestantism has 
spent its force; there is a general tendency to let alone. This, 
though in itself a good thing, is probably a symptom of an 
important change. If the High Churchman is willing to wink 
at evening communions, that may be because he feels that an 
attempt to suppress them might result in their being legalised ; 
if the Low Churchman tolerates the Eastward position, and the 
fussy ritual which has destroyed the stately simplicity of the 
old Anglican communion service, that may be because he has 
found legal prosecutions apt to recoil upon their authors; but 
if both alike acquiesce in the publication by clergymen of 
doctrines compared to which ‘“‘ Essays and Reviews ” are colour- 
less orthodoxy, it looks as though there had been a loosening of 
theological opinion, as though people held their views with less 
earnestness and grip. 

But, thirdly, it can hardly be denied that the new generation 
of High Churchmen are (with some exceptions) inferior in 
intellectual calibre to their predecessors, less logical in following 
out principles to their conclusion, more ready to acquiesce in an 
illogical position. Those who know anything of the High 
Churchmen of forty years ago know that those of them who did 
not ultimately seek rest in an infallible Church went through— 
some of them more than once—a terrible crisis of doubt and 
hesitation. Had Dr. Pusey been a less skilful controversialist, or 
less firm in Anglicanism, the roll of converts would have been far 
larger. But the present generation take these things very lightly 
indeed. They aretold by their leaders that Anglican Orders are 
quite safe; that a view of the Eucharist not very different from 
the Roman is reconcilable with the Articles, or at least with sub- 
scription to them; that apostolical succession is the undoubted 
doctrine of the Church of England; that the relations of the 
Church to the State, though not satisfactory, are capable of 
adjustment, and do not impair its Catholicity; they are too 
busy to study, they seldom discuss questions except with men 
of their own views, and so they live in a little world of their 








own, and see no advantage in looking beyond it. They have, 
of course, Dr. Liddon and Dr. Littledale, and a few younger 
men of unquestioned ability; but even these latter show signs 
of liberality which in former days would have been called 
laxity, and the rank and file care more for showy ritual and 
compact organisation than for theology or philosophy, of which, 
indeed, they know little. They are admirable men, many of 
them, first-rate as priests, but not influential or consistent 
thinkers.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Chelmsford, New Year’s Day. R. E. Barter. 





WHAT INDUCED MR. GLADSTONE TO BECOME A 
HOME-RULER?P 
(To THE EpiToR oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—In your chivalrous endeavour to regard Mr. Gladstone’s 
conduct in the most favourable light, you sometimes advance 
arguments which seem to me to do more credit to your heart 
than to your head. For instance, in the article in the Spectator 
of December 31st headed “ Mr. Gladstone’s Career,” you urge 
that he was so impressed by the largeness of the Home-rule 
majority in Ireland at the Election of 1885, that he felt it would 
be unconstitutional, not to say absolutely wrong, to resist their 
demands. To quote your own words,—“ In our belief, he really 
thinks that the majority of 86 to 17 which the Irish people 
returned against his former policy in 1885 proves that policy to 
have been wrong, and that he submits his judgment to the popular 
vote at least as frankly as a Roman Catholic Bishop submits 
his judgment to the vote of an Cicumenical Council.” To 
which I make answer, in the first place, that Mr. Gladstone 
would himself be the first to indignantly deny this contention. 
He would reply that he was now iu favour of Home-rule not 
because a majority of Irish representatives demand it, but 
because he is convinced that it is the only possible and righteous 
policy. But, in the second place, how does your argument look in 
the light of Mr. Gladstone’s speech at Edinburgh on November 
9th, 1885? The words are so important, that I trust you will allow. 
me to quote them in full:—* Let me now suppose—for argument’s 
sake, I may suppose it possible—that the Liberal Party might 
be returned to the coming Parliament in a minority, but in a 
minority which might become a majority by the aid of the Irish 
vote; and I will suppose that, owing to some cause, the present 
Government has disappeared, and a Liberal Party was called to 
deal with the great constitutional question—the government of 
Treland—in a position where it was a minority dependent on the 
Trish vote for converting it into a majority. Now, gentlemen, 
I tell you seriously and solemnly that though I believe the 
Liberal Party to be honourable, patriotic, and trustworthy, in 
such a position as that it would not be safe for it to enter on the 
consideration of a measure in respect to which, at the first step 
of its progress, it would be in the power of a party coming from 
Ireland to say, ‘ Unless you do this and unless you do that, we 
will turn you out to-morrow.’ ” 

Now, Sir, as an admirer and supporter of Mr. Gladstone for 
many years, Iam anxious to be perfectly just to him; but unless 
I am to part with my common-sense, I can only draw one con- 
clusion from these words,—viz., that whatever the majority 
might be in favour of Home-rule (and everybody, including Mr. 
Gladstone, was sure that it would be much larger than it had 
been before), Mr. Gladstone had no intention at that time of 
granting to the Irish representatives their demands for a separate 
Parliament; he asked for an overwhelming majority in order 
that he might be independent of them, that he might not be 
tempted to yield to them. These words make it clear beyond all 
doubt that afew weeks before the opening of that ever-memorable 
Session, the likelihood that five-sixths of the Irish representatives 
would be in favour of Home-rule had not converted him to a 
belief in that measure as a remedy for the woes of Ireland. 
What did convert him I must leave to others to decide. Ihave 
my own opinion, but I forbear to express it.—I am, Sir, &c.. 

Pytchley Vicarage, January 3rd. E. Gates, 

[We do not scruple to express our belief that our correspondent 
is wrong on both points. (1.) Mr. Gladstone would assert, we 
believe, most strongly that it is the representative majority in 
Ireland, and that only, which has convinced him that Ireland 
ought to have Home-rule. (2.) He would say that in his speech 
on November 9th, 1885, he had fally in view what he then 
thought likely to happen,—namely, that such an Irish majority 
would be returned as actually was returned, and that he might 
be called upon as leader of the Liberal Party to deal with the 
Irish demand. He felt, and he felt truly, that if he had hada 
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working majority over Conservatives and Parnellites taken 
together, he could propose such a measure as he actually did 
propose, with far greater authority than if he were dependent 
on the Parnellite votes for carrying it.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





HOME-RULE AND THE LIBERALS. 
(To THe EpitorR oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—The letter of “An Old Radical Ex-M.P.” illustrates the 
miscalculations politicians may make in forecasting the future 
when they forget that parties, in addition to having leaders, 
have principles; and that while Conservatives apply to the solu- 
tion of the Irish difficulty the principle of their party, which is 
to conserve government as long as possible in the hands of those 
to whom hereditary position, intelligence, or command of the 
necessary resources have given the power to rule, Liberals apply 
to it their principle of liberty, which requires that each nation 
be governed by the wishes of a majority of its units. 

T’o those who recognise the existence of a nation in Ireland, 
however they may characterise its connection with Britain, it 
must be apparent that there is only one policy possible to each 
great party in the State, be its leaders who they may,— 
namely, to the Conservative Party the policy of Coercion, and 
to the Liberal that of Home-rule. 

The majority of both parties may have proved slow and loath 
to see whither their principles led ; but both have now seen, and 
cannot again shut their eyes to it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Edinburgh, January 2nd. A. Roxsureu. 

[Is it the duty of Liberals as Liberals to concede a separate 
nationality to the majority of every geographically separate 
province which demands it? If it were so, Liberalism would be 
fatal to nations, and would involve the principle of disintegration. 
—Ep. Spectator. ] 


A LANDLORD’S GRIEVANCE. 
{To tHE EpiTor or THR “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—The holidays intervening, I was prevented from consulting 
my solicitor, or I should have before replied to the letter signed 
“ Arthur Underhill,” in your issue of December 24th. Your corre- 
spondent criticises me with all the vigour of one armed with full 
knowledge of the law. I do not profess to such knowledge, but 
only point out how the law, as interpreted by a competent 
lawyer, bears heavily on me. I complained in my letter that I 
could not, if I die without sons, leave the benefit of my per- 
manent improvements, in the way of a house and ornamental 
planting, to my daughter. Now, I am informed that, notwith- 
standing the Acts Mr. Underhill quotes, my statement is sub- 
stantially correct. I may borrow the money to build, but I must 
repay principal and interest in twenty-five years. My expectation 
of life is full twenty-five years; therefore, presumably, I shall 
repay the whole in my lifetime, the house all the time forming 
part of the entailed estate of which I am a “ tenant for life” only. 
What, then, of all I have expended can I leave to my daughter ? 
As regards planting, my lawyer says, “purely ornamental 
planting cannot,” I think, ‘be said to be within the Act.” 
Apparently, then, according to my solicitor (head of an eminent 
firm in the Midlands), my grievance is correctly stated, and so 
far as improvements go, a “tenant for life” is worse off than a 
tenant-farmer. My authority also thinks that trustees can 
‘ make themselves much more disagreeable than Mr. Underhill 
will allow. Practically, in a case like mine, where I have to 
wait till my grandson is of age before I can cut the entail, Lord 
Cairns’s Act affords no relief, though I admit that as regards 
other cases I may have been too hasty in my condemnation; 
still, my case is that of thousands, and when are we to have 
relief P—I am, Sir, &c., A Sati Squire. 





[To THE EprTor oF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—Will you allow me to mention two defects in the Settled 
Lands Acts unnoticed by Mr. Arthur Underhill, and the corre- 
spondent to whom he replies, in their recent letters to youP 
First, these Acts do not give a life-tenant power to purchase the 
freehold of his settled lands. However desirable a sale may be, 
yet, because the settled lands have descended to him from his 
ancestors, he often shrinks from alienating them, and many, like 
myself, refuse to sell. Hence encumbrances are continued, im- 


provements prevented, and, so far, the Acts are inoperative. As, 
too, the life-tenant, with means to purchase, would in such cases 
give more for his settled lands than any one else, his inability to 
purchase is not only impolitic, but unjust. Second, if lands are 
given toa man for his life, with remainder to his children in tail 


male, he can, when his eldest son is of age, resettle the lands. 
Bat if his son is only given a life interest, the advantages of a 
resettlement are lost, and all must drag on as before. This 
seems a strange and injurious anomaly which Lord Cairns’s Act 
does not remove.—I am, Sir, &c., 8. T. S. 


“HOME OF REST FOR HORSES.” 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “‘ SpectTaTor.’’] 

Sir,—At the request of some of the kind contributors to the 
Horse-Purchase Fund of the Home of Rest for Horses, I have 
great pleasure in announcing that in response to my letter of 
December 17th which appeared in your columns, I have received 
£45, which I have invested this week in the purchase of 
three horses, for which I have four or five applicants already. 
I would specially wish to acknowledge the following dona- 
tions :—Mrs. Myddleton, £15; Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Sassoon, £5; Mr. Parr, £5; Mrs. Hicks, £3 3s.; Mr. Lang- 
worthy, £3; Mrs. Theobald, £1; Miss Pakud, £1; Mrs. Buckle, 
£1; Mrs. Walton, £1 10s.; Mrs. Pelham, £1; Mrs. James, 
£1; Colonel Parr, 103.; Mrs. Thornly, 10s.; Mrs. D. W. Logie,. 
10s.; Mrs, Caldwell, 10s., and many smaller sums. I am deeply 
grateful for this most generous response, and feel emboldened to 
make one more request. Should any of your readers have a 
light cart, gig, stanhope, or, in fact, almost any light vehicle for 
one horse, that and a set of single harness are greatly needed at the 
“Home” for trying and exercising horses, and would be most 
thankfally received, if no longer of use to its owner.—I am, Sir,. 
&c., 

20 Westbourne Park, W., January 2nd. 





Anna Linpo. 





MR. MILLICAN AND HOMCHOPATHY. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘‘ SpecTaToR,’’] 

Srr,—It is neither my desire nor my intention to raise a con- 
troversy in your columns, but in reference to a paragraph in the 
Spectator of December 31st, will you permit me to correct an 
erroneous impression into which you, in common with other 
journals, appear to have fallen ? e 
After naming my authorities in support of ipecacuanha as a 
remedy in vomiting, you say :—‘ There cannot be a doubt that,. 
so far as it goes, that does tend to support the principle that 
similia similibus curantur; but then, it does not go very 
far,’ &c. Now, Sir, the natural inference from this would 
be that I am a homosopathist, and as such, concerned to 
establish the truth of the above principle as a general rule of 
therapeutics; whereas I am not a homceopath, and my contention 
in the T'imes and Globe controversies was simply this :—Where 
A and B differ so essentially on first principles that A regards 
B’s chief rule of practice as axiomatically absurd—i.e., com- 
parable to such a statement as that “a part is greater than the 
whole ”—it is obvious that any discussion, reasoning, or inter- 
course on this point between them must be futile. But the- 
moment A allows that the condition of things generalised in 
the disputed rule occurs in even one instance, then it must be 
conceded that it may possibly occfir in others; and the fact that 
the experience of A leads him to accord it a much smaller 
extent of application than that granted by B as the result of 
his experience, surely cannot justify A in regarding B as either 
a liar or a fool, and declining all further intercourse with him in 
consequence.—I am, Sir, &c., KennetH MILuican. 

58 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, W., January 3rd. 

[We regret the misinterpretation to which our remark was. 
obviously open.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


& 








ART. 


Se 
A GLANCE ROUND THE OLD MASTERS. 

Have we Londoners seen all, or all the best, of our Old Masters” 
picturesP That is the question which the present exhibition at 
the Royal Academy prompts us to ask. For, in comparison 
with the collection of former years, the exhibition is a poor one, 
and not only poor, but small, eked out with difficulty with a 
collection of Renaissance bronzes, models, and what the 
Academy catalogue denominates, no doubt rightly, “ plaquettes.”” 

The Early Italian room, in which examples of masters before 
Raphael were usually placed, is closed altogether, much, we may 
fancy, to the relief of certain Royal Academicians, to whom the 
dim shining of these medieeval saints, with their formal draperies 





and golden backgrounds, was, if report speaks truly, a source of 
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continual offence. Three rooms, indeed, hold all the pictures 
that are shown this year, and these three are not too full, nor, 
to speak plainly, especially interesting. We do not propose, in 
the present notice, to enter into any detailed criticism on special 
pictures, but rather to stroll round the Gallery, and take a 
glance at the general aspect of the collection. 

It will be a surprise to many of the visitors, as it apparently 
has been a great surprise to various enlightened critics, that the 
picture which looks the best in the first room is a comparatively 
unimportant one by William Collins, the father of our well-known 
living author. It represents three boys seated upon a small hillock 
against a background of sunnily grey sky; in the distance are 
some trees and small figures, a cottage, anda wood. No composi- 
tion could be more simple, nor, according to our modern lights, 
could any treatment be more conventional. The boys, and the knoll 
on which they are seated, are as black as a hat, without apparent 
rhyme or reason, and the whole of the landscape is kept down 
to a pitch of unnatural obscurity for the sake of enhancing the 
brightness of the sky above. Let us grant all this; but let us 
grant also that the artist has achieved his object,—has succeeded 
in giving to the sky that impression of life, that transparency, 
that brightness and distance, at which he first of all aimed. Let 
us look a little further. Here are three ugly little boys, whose 
features we can hardly distinguish, seated in an indefinite, and 
certainly not especially beautiful landscape, against such a sky 
as may be seen on any early summer morning. Simple 
materials—why is the result so fine? What is it that gives 
a sense of dignity to the composition, which renders the work 
so distinctly a picture, which endows it with so much human 
feeling and interest? These are questions which it would take 
a volume to answer; we will only suggest, in passing, that some 
part of the interest and beauty of which we speak, is due to the 
evidence of design which the artist has put in his work. 


The details of this picture are not found out haphazard, nor 
flung on the canvas thoughtlessly; they are combined and 
arranged with a definite idea; and despite various errors and short- 
comings which our artists nowadays easily avoid, they therefore 
possess that interest for us which belongs to a work in which 
we can trace a definite thought and the action of a genuine 
personality. Note, above all, in pictures of this age and this 
class, the entire absence of the “bizarre ” and extravagant quality 
which we so often see in the painting of the present day; true, 
we feel tradition uncomfortably in them sometimes, feel that it 
has blinded the artist’s eyes to certain facts he might otherwise 
have seen; but we feel its good effects also,—we see that the 
originality of the painter has gained in dignity and strength by 
the early discipline which he has undergone, by that training in 
the admiration of the great painters who have lived before him, 
which has,‘in Ruskin’s fine words, “shed the reflection of its 
light upon the works of his hands.” So we will pass Mr. 
Collins’s black boys and sunny sky, in spite of its being the 
work of what a daily contemporary contemptuously calls “a 
cockney artist.” 

And now look at the big Constable lent by Mr. Agnew, which 
represents Brighton and the Chain Pier when there was still a 
green sward in front of the Marine Parade, and before the little 
fishing-town had become “ London by the sea.” If it is per- 
missible to call such a work “a jolly picture,” this is the 
expression which we should like to use concerning this composi- 
tion, for it is jolly, in the right sense of the word; full of fresh 
air and brisk movement, and a broad, healthy vivacity of life, 
such as raises our spirits almost unconsciously. Of course 
there are magnificent technical qualities, and—not, perhaps, 
quite so much of course, but still indubitably—there are many 
deficiencies, if one only cared to notethem. The sea, for instance, 
is about as muddled in drawing and conventional in colour as it 
well could be, and its waves have not much more transparency 
than if they were masses of hay blown about by the wind; but 
the sky, though apparently much injured, especially in the lower 
portion, by cleaning or rubbing of some description, is simply 
magnificent, grandly disposed, full of air and movement; and in 
some subtle manner the artist has communicated this movement 
and this freshness to every detail of the picture; it is this which 
makes the work so fine; this is, in truth, a picture en plein air. 
It is worth while to notice that, despite the entire originality 
-of Constable’s treatment, and all his independence of thought, he 
too is in entire harmony with the older traditions of painting 
in everything save his actual technique; but on this point we 
have here no space to enlarge. 

Look at Sir Augustus Callcott’s long, narrow, classical 





landscape, very much the size and shape of an ordinary shop- 

shutter, in which Corinthian temples, and aqueducts, and 

classically attired maidens fill in the vacant spaces of “ moun- 

tain, grove, and stream,” apparelled in the celestial light of 

Claude. Very certainly we have got a long way from Con- 

stable and the Chain Pier; this is Italy, and the Italy of the 

poet’s dream, not of actual fact. Actual fact, indeed, has little 

to do with the picture ; it is eclectic in the highest degree, trying 

to make beauty by uniting a series of pretty things according 
to certain rules of Art. Well, the question is whether it does 

not succeed. In a way it does; it is beautiful to a slightly 

greater extent, and in a precisely similar manner, to that 
in which a bride-cake, with a plaster vase of artificial 
orange-flowers for its central ornament, may be beautiful. 
The point is this, that there is a difference between selecting 
and combining your natural effects, and playing with them; 
that directly the artist begins to “confection” Nature, as it 
were, to take lots of little bits of it, and stick them up one 
by the side of another, without relevance or any worthy purpose, 
Nature takes her revenge in the simplest possible way, by 
ceasing to be natural. Ina world which holds all our interest 
by its connection with our passions and our sympathies, 
the attempt to make a beautiful landscape art in which the senti- 
ment shall be one of pure decoration, must necessarily fail. It 
is taking the breath of life out of the streamlet and the wood- 
land, and reducing them to mere dead shows with which the 
spectator has no connection. Granting all this, then, we may 
still say that in its own special bride-cake beauty, this is a fine 
picture, beautifully worked, full of soft, sunny atmosphere, 
dreamlike in the distance of its removal from all the ordinary 
facts of life, and instinct with a certain languorous and yet 
innocent Epicureanism, such as we have all felt “on summer 
Sundays when the bells ring” in the early morning. Before we 
leave this room, let us cast a glance at the “ Ivybridge,” one 
of the numerous “ Ivybridges” of Turner, with its dark stream 
flowing tranquilly amidst scattered rocks shaded by slender, 
willowy trees. This is one of the later pictures of the painter’s 
early period, and is somewhat yellow in tone, as is usual with 
his works of that date. Its chief beauty is in beauty of colour, 
and in the perfect harmony and peace of the composition as a 
whole. There is, too, in this first room a very beautiful land- 
scape by Claude, called “ The Enchanted Castle,” of which we 
will speak in detail in a later notice. 


The Dutch pictures in the second gallery are distinctly, in 
our opinion, less interesting than usual; but one work deserves 
the most careful attention, and this is a dark interior by Peter de 
Hooghe, entitled “A Music Party.” The picture is extremely dark, 
probably, we should imagine, owing to some change in the colour 
of the varnish which has been employed to protect it—but 
through this darkness the peculiar transparence and light, light 
of an almost crystalline quality, which we specially connect with 
De Hooghe’s painting, shines clearly; technically also, the 
handicraft has all the solid completion and reticence of De 
Hooghe’s best works. It is entirely unaffected and simple, and 
yet absolutely right; and it is remarkable that while nearly all 
other Dutch painters of this time, no matter how great their 
genius, seem to have sought in their pictures for some subject 
which would specially display their technical skill, De Hooghe’s 
general inclination is rather to conceal than to exhibit 
it; he does not love brilliant contrasts, and tours de force of 
light and shade, but displays his wonderful powers, as a rule, 
in subjects which are placed in broad and simple daylight. 
This picture, therefore, which is rather in its treatment 
that of a Mieris or a Gerard Dow, is especially in- 
teresting. At the end of this room there is another of Rem- 
brandt’s windmills standing on a declivity against an orange 
sky; but what that is new or interesting can be said to-day of 
such a work? It has the many magnificent qualities of its 
author; it is a little extra-dark in places, and a little less in- 
teresting in composition than many of the very similar subjects 
by the same hand. 


We can only stop to say a word on the general aspect 
of the large third gallery. It is full of big, and in 
many cases too big, pictures, as, for instance, in “The 
Apatheosis of the Duke of Buckingham,” by Rubens and 
Jordaens, at one end of the gallery, and the great Sir 
Joshua Reynolds of the Marlborough family (ten feet square) 
at the other. Both pictures are fine in places, both are 
no doubt magnificent works from a picture-dealer’s point 
of view: (“very important examples,” would probably be 
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the exact words given); but both are perfunctory and 
irritating as a whole, very evidently “done to order,” and not 
pictures on which the painters have spent themselves as well as 
their labour, or of which, if they should perish, the loss would 
detract in the slightest degree from the artists’ reputation. 
Surely the Titian which hangs in this gallery, of “The Rape of 
Europa,” cannot be the same one that was lent to the Royal 
Academy in 1876? The composition is, as far as we remember, 
identical; but we can hardly imagine that the Academy would 
be likely to exhibit the same picture twice; at all events, the 
work is a magnificent piece of decoration, and full of fine quali- 
ties of colour, and it is worth while for those of our readers who 
are interested in Art, to compare the treatment of the flesh 
in this composition with that in the big Rubens before- 
mentioned. Despite the softness and roundness of Titian’s 
flesh-painting, there is in’ it, as opposed to that of Rubens, 
something of the sculpturesque quality; the limbs are at 
once more delicately and more firmly modelled, there is 
no insistance upon the various details of skin and muscle, but 
rather the body is regarded as a whole, and the result is, in con- 
trast with that achieved by the Flemish painter,—an almost 
absolute purity of impression. To compare small things with great, 
it would be fair to say that Titian stands in this respect in rela- 
tion to Rubens, as does the work of Mr. Watts to that of Lefévre. 
We must leave all account of the Renaissance bronzes and 
sculptures, and details of other pictures than we have men- 
tioned, to a future occasion. 








BOOKS. 


ae 

MR. SWINBURNE’S “ LOCRINE.”* 
THERE is a lavish splendour of expression about this tragedy, 
which is sometimes, like the light reflected and refracted from a 
row of crystal pillars, almost blinding and confusing. Yet the 
motive of the tragedy itself is perfectly simple,—jealous revenge 
so insatiable that it almost alienates the reader’s sympathies, and 
makes him take sides with the unvengeful and generous, though 
guilty King, who is the object of his wife’s deadly resentment. 
And perhaps it might quite alienate our sympathies if there 
were any trace in Locrine’s mind of self-reproach and humilia- 
tion for the unfaithfulness of which he is guilty towards his 
Queen. But while he is quite too magnanimous to resent 
either her jealousy or her vindictiveness, he seems to be in- 
capable of feeling self-reproach or self-hatred for the part he 
has played, a part involving duplicity as well as unfaith- 
fulness. Tolerant, genial, incapable of taking offence at 
the passions of others, he is equally tolerant and genial to 
his own, and seems to shine generously on all, including those 
who are unfaithful to him, like one of his old advisers, and 
even on the wife and son who declare their purpose of levying 
war against him. And, of course, he is equally tolerant to 
himself, in whom he will not see his own worst enemy. Large- 
minded, indulgent, sunny, full of tenderness for his subjects, 
but destitute of conscience, Locrine is in strong contrast with 
the vindictive and restless Guendolen, just as the sunlight is in 
strong contrast with a spreading conflagration; and it is not 
always easy for the reader to remember that it was Locrine’s 
own voluntary act which set the conflagration raging. There 
is a fine pendant to the two in the silent, almost moody son, 
Madan, who admires the King almost as much as the Queen, 
before her wrongs, had admired him, and yet is ready to revenge 
the Queen’s wrongs, if the Queen herself bids him do so, on his 
father. 

What we miss in the tragedy is not fine poetry, but more action. 
There is far too little of the variety of tone, of the lively motion 
which makes our greater dramatists delightful. The characters 
all seem to stand still from the opening to the close. The Queen 
is almost as much eaten up with her passion in the first 
scene of the first act, as she is in the last scene of the last act, 
and never changes in the interval. Even her son, Madan, 
needs no pushing-on to take up arms against his father, though 
he never resents truly his father’s guilt. He always deems 
it his duty to take his orders from his mother. In a word, 
while there is a little,—a very little,—change of situation, 
there is no change of mind or purpose in any of the characters, 
and for anything we see, the battle might almost have been 
fought in thesecond scene of the first, instead of in the last scene 





* Locrime: a Tragedy, By Algernon Charles Swinburne, London: Chatto 
and Windue, 








of the final act. In the interim, we have some fine dialogue which 
hardly promotes the action of the plot at all, and is more like the 
word-play of a dialectic school, than the life-and-death encounter 
of combatants who have great ends to answer in the struggle in 
which they are engaged. Locrine has more of theeffect of a series of 
uttered tableaux vivants on the same subject, with different words 
for each tableau, though words chosen to express almost the very 
same attitude of mind, than a story which holds us breathless to 
see the end. Much of the dialogue is splendid and imaginative ; 
now and then even we get a dramatic touch; but on the whole, 
the dialogue is the dialogue of an ingenious artificer of dialogue, 
not of people in grim earnest to urge on some purpose of their 
own. Here, for instance, is a splendid speech of Guendolen’s,— 
the injured Queen’s,—assuring the King that he has not the 
qualities which would enable him for a moment to enter into her 
passionate and stormy heart :— 
‘ GUENDOLEN. 

Nay, life nor death, nor love whose child is hate, 

May sunder hearts made one but once by fate. 

Wrath may come down as fire between them—life 

May bid them yearn for death as man for wife— 

Grief bid them stoop as gon to father—shame 

Brand them, and memory turn their pulse to flame— 

Or falsehood change their blood to poisoned wine— 

Yet all shall rend them not in twaiu, Locrine. 

LocrINE. 

Who knows not this ? but rather would I know 

What thought distempers and distunes thy woe. 

I came to wed my grief awhile to thine 

For love’s sake and for comfort’s— 

GUENDOLEN. 
Thou, Locrine ? 

To-day thou knowest not, nor wilt learn to-morrow, 

The secret sense of such a word as sorrow. 

Thy spirit is soft and sweet : I well believe 

Thou wouldst, but well I know thou caust not grieve. 

The tears like fire, the fire that burns up tears, 

The blind wild woe that seals up eyes and ears, 

The sound of raging silence in the brain 

That utters things unutterable for pain, 

The thirst at heart that cries on death for ease, 

What knows thy soul’s live sense of pangs like these ?” 
Nothing could be more finely expressed; but in a great tragedy 
one wants movement in the action as well as in the dialogue, 
and in Locrine there is hardly a scene in which we feel that 
progress is made in the action. The wheel of the conversation 
is always turning, and often striking out sparks; but it turns 
without going forward, and at the close of every dialogue both 
parties remain just where they were when it opened. Now and 
then, as we have admitted, we have a dramatic touch, but even 
then it is dramatic rather in the way of retort, than in the way 
of opening any new spring of action or of advancing the progress 
of the story. Thus, when the Queen sends for her son to enjoin 
upon him to revenge her upon his father, we have this fine bit 
of dialogue :— 

‘* @UENDOLEN. 
Come close, and look upon me. Child or man,— 
I know not how to call thee, being my child, 
Who know not how myself am called, nor can— 
God witness—tell thee what should she be styled 
Who bears the brand and burden set on her 
That man hath set on me—the lands are wild 
Whence late I bade thee hither, swift of spur 
As he that rides to guard his mother’s life ; 
Thon hast found nought loathlier there, nought hatefuller 
In all the wilds that seethe with fluctuant strife, 
Than here besets thine advent. Son, if thou 
Be son of mine, and I thy father’s wife— 
Mapan. 
If heaven be heaven, and God be God. 
GUENDOLEN, 
As now 
We know not if they be. Give me thine hand. 
Thou hast mine eyes beneath thy father’s brow,— 
And therefore bears it not the traitor’s brand. 
Swear—But 1 would not bid thee swear in vain 
Nor bind thee ere thine own soul understand, 
Ere thine own heart be molten with my pain, 
To do such work for bitter love of me 
As haply, knowing my heart, thou wert not fain— 
Even thou—to take upon thee—bind on thee— 
Set all thy soul to do or die. 
MapaAN. 
I swear. 
GUENDOLEN. 
And though thon sworest not, yet the thing should be. 
The burden found for me so sore to bear 
Why should I lay on any hand but mine, 
Or bid thine own take part therein, and wear 
A father’s blood upon it—here—for sign P” 


Guendolen’s rejoinder, “As now we know not if they be,” is very 
grand; but even in this conversation we are aware from the first 
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that Madan will avenge her if she insists upon it, though he 
will be very reluctant so to do, and will not condemn his father 
at all as his mother condemns him. And so the dialogue, 
though exhibiting a fine play of feeling and temper as between 
mother and son, does not really make the reader feel that any- 
thing is gained towards the end which had not been sure enough 
long before. The silent son who prefers deeds to words, and 
is almost as much repelled by his mother’s passionate eloquence 
as he is inflamed by her appeal to him, is finely sketched ; but 
his mind is fixed in one and the same attitude from the begin- 
ning to the end of the drama, an attitude of impatience at all 
wordy encounters, and yet one of fixed resolve to do his mother’s 
will in anything that concerns her honour, whether he thinks 
that will reasonable or not :— 
““ MADAN. 
What wrong is ©: he hath done thee? Words 

Are edgeless weapOns : live we blest or carst, 

No jot the more of evil or good engirds 

The life with bitterest curses compagsed round 

Or girt about with blessing. Hinds and herds 

Wage threats and brawl and wrangle: wind and sound 

Suffice their souls for vengeance: we require 

Deeds, and till place for these and time be found 

Silence. What bids thee bid me slay my sire ?” 
There you have Madan, and from that fixed attitude of high- 
strung intolerance of empty words, he never deviates at all. 
And as for the Queen, it is the same with her. We have her 
mind now better expressed, now worse; but this is her mind 
throughout, and it never changes :— 

“ GUENDOLEN. 

Not air but fire it is that rings me round— 

Thy voice makes all my brain a wheel of fire. 

Man, what have I to do with pride of power ? 

Such pride perchance it was that moved my sire 

To bid me wed—woe worth the wofal hour !— 

His brother’s son, the brother’s born above 

Him as above me thou, the crown and flower 

Of Britain, gentler-hearted than the dove 

And mightier than the sunward eagle’s wing: 

But nought moved me save one thing only—love.” 
Nothing could be more exquisitely rendered; but though in the 
close of the drama Guendolen sets an army in motion against her 
husband, while in the opening she only talks of her misery, the 
picture of her is always identical,—a photograph of passionate 
love and vindictive jealousy hardly enough under control of 
any kind to involve purpose or distinct volition. As for 
Camber, the King of Wales, who is only introduced to convince 
the reader that neither Guendolen nor her son is at all disposed 
to descend from the plane of not ignoble passion to the plane of 
selfish and vulgar iotrigue, there is no great interest in the 
picture of him, nor, indeed, any great need to convince the 
reader that neither Queen nor Prince is at all likely to allow 
such a one as this to be mixed up in the quarrel with a King who 
is dear to the imagination of both, though he is the object of the 
Queen’s hate,—that is, of her transformed love. ‘And the picture, 
again, or fantasy, of the intrusive Princess who had been the 
fatal cause of Locrine’s faithlessness to his wife, and of her 
daughter Sabrina, though it has a graceful idyllic beauty, does 
not add anything to the play. The fault of the play is that 
it contains what the photographers call an “ instantaneous ” 
picture of three different characters, all of them striking, all of 
them displayed at a certain tension; but that this instantaneous 
picture is repeated and reiterated without sign of growth or 
modification through the five acts. The changes of scene and 
language are mere variations on a single theme. The same 
attitude is rigidly held throughout. 


IRELAND’S DISEASE.* 
WE cordially agree with Mr. Gladstone that this is a most 
“significant book.” On the whole, if only our people be as 
familiar as by this time they ought to be with those matters 
which are not included in M. Daryl’s account of Ireland, we 
could wish his book a large circulation. Like many another 
book, much at least of its interest lies in the revelation of himself 
which M. Daryl makes without intending it. Supposing that 
Dr. Johnson, with those bitter prejudices against the French as a 
nation which we all know that he boasted, and with his honesty 
of purpose, his shrewdness, and his power of descriptive writing, 
had visited some troubled part of the French possessions during 
the times of his newspaper-reporting, he would have produced a 
book of much the same kind of value as this of M. Daryl’s. In his 
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day, such a book would have been immensely popular in England. 
In ours, those amongst us who know and love France, both 
urban and raral, are so numerous, that his prejudiced pictures 
of the national French character would be everywhere scouted. 
It is an interesting revelation that the kind of pictures of our 
ingrained national character which at present suit the French 
palate are such as these :— 

“ This is the distinctive feature which divides the Irish Pariahs from 

those of the London East End. They love each other, and they know 
how to put that love into words. Their distress, perhaps deeper than 
English poverty, bears not the same hard, selfish character— 
tenderness and love are not unknown to them. They try to help and 
comfort one another in their misery That fraternal instinct, 
so ucknown to the Anglo-Saxon, nay, so contrary to his nature, shows 
itself here at every step.” 
There is certainly some historical courage shown bya Frenchman 
who alleges that in America, in india, and all the world over, 
the French have always been successful in their dealings with 
subject races; Englishmen, never. The great French Empire 
successfully maintained in India in consequence: of Clive’s 
hopeless failure to conciliate the loyalty of native forces; the 
utter absence from our history of great leaders of native irregu- 
lars; that purely imaginary Pax Britannica, which is not 
regarded as a blessing by the natives of India; the French 
population of the Province of Quebec, which presents a 
phenomenon so common among nations of attachment to a rule 
not that of their own country, and of genuine and hearty 
repudiation of their own mother-country; these obvious facts 
sustain and support, no doubt, M. Daryl’s views of general 
history. Did he gather them, we wonder, as he confesses that 
he did his knowledge of current events, other than those he has 
himself observed on the spot, from that “ mine of precise, well- 
digested, and thoroughly reliable information,” the Pall Mall 
Gazette ? We must not, however, lead our readers to suppose that 
nothing is to be found in M. Duryl’s book but these undigested 
expressions of Chauvinist prejudice. There are, as it seems to 
us, three stages in the history of M. Daryl’s progress through 
Ireland. First he lands in the country thoroughly convinced. 
already that the French and Irish are kindred races, that the 
whole Anglo-Saxon race is alien to both, and that Ireland 
being, in fact, just like a Western Brittany inhabited by 
the Frenchmen of the West, all that is needed to cure Ireland 
of her “disease” is that the alien and unsympathetic rule 
of England should give place to the kindred and sympathetic 
rule of France. Everywhere he sees what he expects to see. 
To any one who knows Dublin well, some of these discoveries are 
beyond measure comic. He has discovered that Dublin Castle, 
though he could hardly find the walls of it, is a terrible fortress 
which holds down the capital of Ireland, a statement about as 
closely allied to fact as that the Tower of London keeps the City 
in order. He sees at once that the Dublin ladies, ‘ well built, 
well gloved, well shod, move gracefully, and with a vivacity 
which is quite Southern. They look gentle and modest, and 
dress almost as well as Frenchwomen, of whom they have the 
quiet grace.” He has not a suspicion of what is nevertheless 
the fact, that if he were to ask any one of those whom he thus 
sees what she thought of “ Home-rule,” they, the sisters, wives, 
and mothers of the men who were addressed the other day in the 
Rotunda by Lord Hartington and Mr. Goschen, would reply, with 
not one exception in a hundred, as a certain Irish Judge, famed 
for his healthy Irish brogue, replied to Lady at a large 
dinner-party,—“ Ia Home-raler! Why, I don’t suppose there 
is a Home-ruler in the room besides your Ladyship, unless it be 
among the waiters.” 

However, after a series of misconceptions of this kind most 
naively recorded, M. Daryl honestly sets himself to work to 
examine facts. With the best wish in the world to serve his 
Home-rule friends, but also with an honest desire to record 
facts as he sees them, he, in this, the second stage of his in- 
quiry, proceeds to supply to his readers in the Temps a series 
of graphic incidents which cut, with such a force as he does not 
know, the very ground from under the feet of his allies. For in- 
stance, one of the first landlords ever attacked by the Land League 
was Lord Kenmare. It happened to the present writer to be pre- 
sent at the very Land League gathering at which Mr. Sexton and 
Mr. Healy first denounced that nobleman, who was at the time a 
member of Mr. Gladstone’s Government. It had happened also 
to the present writer to have been travelling immediately before 
that through the Killarney district, and to have heard Lord 
Kenmare’s praises everywhere sung by all classes, especially by 
the priests. M. Daryl quotes the naive evidence of a man on 
whom he relies as a hearty Nationalist, who explains that Lord 
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Kenmare was attacked, though he was a good landlord, because 
he opposed the League. Then he shows, from conversations 
with the people, that a thoroughly prosperous farmer is 
withholding his rent, and refusing a most liberal offer of purchase 
from his landlord, because he calculates “I shall have the land 
for nothing in two or three years.” Again, he quotes of another 
well-to-do farmer:—‘‘That’s what enrages the landlords,’ 
my guide says to me; ‘it is to see tenants come in this style to 
the Tralee races, cheerfully lose twenty guineas upon a horse, 
then, when the time for paying the rent arrives, coolly ask for a 
40 per cent. reduction on their half-year’s rent,’”—and so on, and 
so on. To these he added any number of cases in which 
tenants professed not to be able to pay their rent, and 
then, when their goods were seized, paid the whole rent 
and costs of the action out of the money they had all the 
time had in hand, preferrinf, us he expressly says, to throw away 
their money in this way rather than have a bullet through their 
head for paying their rent at first. No wonder that when he 
told story after story of this kind, his friends of the Pall Mall 
Gazette began to shriek that he was “an ally of the Times in the 
congenial task of vilifying the Irish people by grotesque and 
ridiculous caricatures.” Poor M. Daryl’s indignant horror was 
most amusing. Had he not been full of the warmest French 
sympathy for his brother-Celts? He could not perceive that 
what his friends wanted was not his sympathy, but that the 
facts he was recording should not be believed in England. He 
could not realise that he was cutting from under the feet of the 
Parnellites in Parliament their contention that the sole cause of 
resistance to the payment of rent was inability to pay, and was 
establishing the very case of the Government that, in order that 
a Purchase Bill should have any chance, the reign of order and law 
must be restored. 

However, the effect of these remonstrances was to draw M. 
Daryl’s attention to the fact that his letters were being read in 
England as well as in France, and then came what is now the 
third stage of his work. The others had been prepared solely 
for French consumption, and are decidedly the more interesting. 
The final one is a proposal, elaborately discussed, that England 
shall pay a little sum of forty millions as a nucleus of the pur- 
chase of the entire land of Ireland, to be paid as a kind of fine 
for her past iniquities. This is to be presented as a free gift to 
Ireland, and then Home-rule is to be established. It is really 
a pity that M. Daryl’s earlier disqnisitions rather spoil the 
sweetness of the strains in which he woos England to this 
little sacrifice. As it is, it is almost like asking for that 
handsome little sum as a present for France. Has he not 
shown us that, as soon as wealth and prosperity have been 
showered upon Ireland, according to the vision which, of course, 
serves for the blue lights of his transformation-scene, enfran- 
chised Ireland will open her arms to beloved France, and repel 
from her borders the brutal Saxon? Certainly it is a very 
significant book; in nothing more significant than in its not 
containing the slightest allusion to what is for many of us the 
decisive point of the whole matter,—the character of the leaders 
to whom we are to entrust the future government of Ireland 
under this beneficent scheme. 


THE HISTORY OF MINIATURE ART.* 
‘ Tuts book is, partly at least, a specimen of a kind of literature 
which can scarcely be said to have any existence, except in rela- 
tion to the Christmas season. The development of the various 
illustrative processes of late years has much to answer for in this 
matter, for mavy books are now written mainly for the purpose 
of introducing certain plates; and yet publishers are not frank 
enough to admit the fact, nor can they incur sufficient expense 
to give more than a certain number of illustrations to each 
work. The cost of these is so great, and the sale of Christmas 
books endures for so short a period, that it is scarcely possible 
for the author to be paid any sum that would remunerate him 
for thoroughly good work; the consequence is that seven out 
of ten of these elaborately illustrated works are what is known 
in the trade as “ made-up” productions, in which either the 
author has avowedly annexed the results of other men’s labour 
and thought, or else has filled out some germ of an original idea 
with padding of all kinds. 

The book before us is to some extent one of these, and yet 
there is evidence that Mr. Propert does honestly care for his 
subject of miniature-painting, and if he had been allowed 
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to write a little essay thereupon, might have given us a 
work of considerable interest. Amusing, we fear, he never 
could have been ; his style is too cumbrous, too unrelieved by 
any free play of fancy or fresh points of view. It is not 
altogether in reproach we say that this author would make a 
valuable contributor to a cyclopsdia of knowledge. On every 
page we find evidence of the care and thoroughness with which 
he has prepared his subject, and every page, alas! adds a little 
to the weight of the reader’s boredom. How is it possible, for 
instance, to assimilate with any pleasure several hundred pages 
of information conveyed in such a style as this P— 

“ Thomas Sadler, son of a master in Chancery, began by painting 
miniatures for his own amusement. He received instructions from 
Sir Peter Lely in painting, but, owing to reverse of fortune, took to 
drawing miniatures as a profession. Amongst other portraits, he 
painted Jobn Bunyan, which was engraved in mezzotint. Simon 
Digby, Bishop of Elfin, in Ireland, is meng ned in Graham as an 
accomplished miniaturist; many of his tks were preserved at 
Sherborne Castle, the seat of the Digbys. Susan Penelope Rose was 
a daughter of Gibson, the dwarf, and the wife of a jeweller. She 
painted miniatures with great skill and freedom. A_half-length 
portrait, eight inches by six, of an Ambassador from Morocco, dated 
1682, is mentioned by Walpole with great praise. John Faber, the 
elder, came to England in 1695. A native of Holland, he was an 
engraver by trade; he drew many miniatures on vel!um with pen and 
ink, bat I can find no record of his attempting water colour.” 

Can we expect any one to read several hundred pages 
of this kind, particularly when the book in which it is 
entombed weighs some seven or eight pounds? The truth 
is, the work is not intended to be read, it is intended 
only to be glanced at. Its final cause, as we have 
hinted, is the production of the various plates, which are very 
beautifully executed photographs, by one of the collotype 
processes, of various miniatures. In this respect the work not 
only leaves little to be desired, but deserves very high praise. 
The miniatures selected are, on the whole, typical ones, and 
the reproductions are most beautiful and exquisite,—the 
page, for instance, devoted to Cosway’s female portraits being, 
when one considers the difficulty of rendering by photo- 
graphy coloured work, a most wonderful example of mechanical 
skill. The delicacy of the originals has been preserved in this 
plate throughout, and though in one or two instances the 
photographer has been unable to overcome entirely the difficulties 
presented by the chemical action of certain colours upon the 
“sensitive” plate, on the whole the chiaroscuro is singularly 
correct. Above all, there is one merit in using photography for 
such work as this, which outweighs a number of occasional 
deficiencies ; and that is, that by this process alone is the actual 
touch of the original painter entirely preserved. It we had 
engravings of these miniatures by Cosway, and some of those 
by Humphrey or Plimer, we should probably see little difference 
in their painters’ handiwork; but compare them as shown in 
the photographs of this book, and the difference between the 
handiwork of the various masters is appreciated immediately. 

To return to Mr, Propert. When for a brief space he leaves 
his dry biographical details, and proceeds to tell us something as 
to the manner in which the early miniatures were executed, and 
the rules under which the artists worked, his writing loses much 
of its dullness, and his research enables him to furnish us with 
a multitude of more or less curions facts, which want nothing 
but a little arrangement, and a better method of narration, to 
ensure our attention. The lack of arrangement is, indeed, the 
besetting sin of the book. It is, to use a slang expression, 
“all over the place;” for though the chapters are divided 
into various historical periods, there is no connected narrative, 
and little attempt to trace the rise, progress, and decay of the 
art through its various stages, and to its final causes. ‘The first 
quarter of the book, which is devoted to an account of missal- 
painting, is, indeed, almost wholly irrelevant ; for though minia- 
ture-painting seems at first sight to be intimately related to 
the art of illumination, the more we examine the works of 
the great miniature-painters, the more convinced we become 
that they owe their inspiration and their power not to the 
minuteness of the illuminator, but to the breadth and artistic 
spirit of the great portrait-painters. Mr. Propert himself sees 
this, for we find him attributing to the influence of Vandyke the 
finer qualities of Cooper’s miniatures; and Cooper, be it 
observed, is a miniature-painter whom, above all others, Mr. 
Propert admires. 

It seems to have been the perverted industry of our author, 
rather than any strong conviction as to the necessity of describing 
the early missals and books of hours, which led him to give us 
this preliminary disquisition on the art of illumination ; but he 
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gives us little reason therein to believe that there is any con- 
nection between the later portraits which we speak of under 
the general name of miniatures, and the elaborate floral, 
geometrical, and religions subject decoration with which 
the old monks decorated their prayer-books. Indeed, all his 
research has apparently gone to prove the contrary, since Mr. 
Propert tells us (on p. 41) that thongh he thinks, for various 
reasons, that miniature portraits were occasionally executed by 
the old illuminators, he can only find one specific allusion to 
the practice. This specific allusion which he quotes is from 
Vasari, who, as we all know, is not invariably to be relied 
upon in his casual statements, and the statement in itself 
does not go farther than saying that Vasari knew that 
there were other works of Giulio Clovio besides those in 
the possession of celebrated people, which were in “small 
cases, containing beautiful portraits by his hand.” It is not 
quite evident why Mr. Propert chooses to assume that 
this quotation shows any connection between the illuminator 
and the miniature artist, when he has previously said that no 
specimens whatever of single portraits of small dimensions 
have come down to us in the missals and various other illu- 
minated books of the earlier ages. This, he remarks, is “ not 
wonderful,” but to us it appears that, supposing such portraits 
were at all frequently painted, it is very wonderful indeed. The 
illuminated manuscripts and missals which exist in an almost 
complete state of preservation in the great libraries of Europe, 
are numbered by the thonsand, and it is scarcely credible that 
some trace should not be found in them of the practice in ques- 
tion, supposing it had actually existed. 

The origin of the art of miniature-painting may perhaps be 
more correctly sought for in the works of the early German and 
Flemish painters, from Memling downwards. Their work was, 
it is true, but one step removed from the art of illumination; but 
that step had taken it into an entirely different world. Those 
who are acquainted, for instance, with the series of panels 
painted by Memling, known as the “ Chasse St. Ursule,” which 
are still preserved at Bruges, will be able to trace in them at once 
both the precision and brightness of the old monkish work, and 
a broader and more natural mode of regarding the world and 
human beings than was possible to the ascetic mind. It is 
perhaps allowab’e to say that if there be one intellectual quality 
more marked than another in the whole history of miniature- 
painting, it is this absence of asceticism. Miniature-painting 
belongs, and always has belonged, it seems to us, to the “ cakes- 
and-ale”’ department of life. That is one reason for its popu- 
larity ; and it is notable that the old Flemish work, and especially 
Memling’s, was of a very cheery, common-sense sort. 

That an art of this kind will, at any given period of its 
development, more or less follow the fashion of the time, is 
certain enough; and the extent to which miniature-painting has 
done this is carefully traced by Mr. Propert in the present book. 
In conclusion, we can only repeat that the author has been most 
patient, most industrious, and, as far as we have had time to 
examine his facts, most accurate; that the book has been 
beautifally produced in the matter of printing, binding, and 
illustration ; and, on the bad side, that it is a trifle cumbrous, 
and more than a trifle dull. 


A NEW VIEW OF CHINA* 

DirLomatists, merchants, missionaries, and women have written 
on China enough and to spare, from the theological and artistic 
and antiquarian standpoints. This is the first account of China 
from the modern and scientific point of view, by an engineer. 
The writer is, or was, what we in England should call a Royal 
Engineer—that is, he was an engineer in the United States 
Army—and like a good many military engineers, is as much of 
a civilian as a soldier, and more of a scientific engineer, than 
many who wear “C.K.” after their names. The things that in- 
terested General Wilson are not so much the temples and the 
gods, Confucius and small feet, blue porcelain and carved wood, 
as the river-embankments and telegraph-wires, the drilling of 
the troops, and the working of mines. If he gives a glance 
at the temples and palaces, it is to see whether they are solidly 
built ; and when he goes to see the Great Wall, he looks to see 
how far it would stand siege-guns and keep out a modern army. 
He looks upon the Chinese not as so many possible converts, nor 
even as recipients of cotton-sheetings, but as possible miners 
and navvies and puddlers, 
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He appears to have gone out to China, indeed, with the 
special object of seeing how far it was ripe for exploitation by 
the inventors of Yankee notions, especially in the engineering 
way. ‘China must build railroads, open mines, and put up 
furnaces and rolling-mills,” is the burden of his song, which is 
so often repeated that it becomes rather a burden to the reader. 
The building railroads, opening mines, and putting up furnaces 
and rolling-mills is, of course, to be done by Americans, and 
not by Englishmen. ‘“Codling’s the friend, not Short,” is the 
position he appears to have taken up with Li Hung Chang and 
other Chinese statesmen whom he interviewed. He seems to have 
urged, and really to think, that the English are a nasty, rough, 
pushing people, and that they will try to swallow up China 
from the South-West while Russia begins from the North and 
the French from the South. The Americans, on the other hand, 
are a purely disinterested Power, only anxious to “do a trade” 
with China for China’s own good. He admits, however, that in 
the Chinese War “two Powers (England and France) had China 
by the throat, while the other two (Russia and America) stood 
by to egg them on, so that all could share in the spoil;” and 
that, in fact, America did largely benefit by the English action 
in 1860. He will hardly allow Gordon the credit of the Ever- 
Victorious Army, the victories of which he imputes entirely to its 
first leader, Ward, an American sailor. 

According to some figures which General Wilson quotes 
from an American speaker in the House of Representa- 
tives, the English trade with China in 1886 was 75 per cent. of 
its whole foreign trade; America, though so much nearer, having 
only 8 per cent. of it. It is greatly to be feared that the 
figures are unduly favourable to us, especially as neither 
are they all English goods that are brought in English 
bottoms, nor are they all English sailors who sail in the 
English bottoms. One good thing he admits that the English 
have done for China, and that is in the organisation of the 
Customs service, first by Mr. Wade, and then by Sir Robert 
Hart. However, there is no occasion for national rivalries in 
China, as there is room enough and to spare for all in that vast 
field; and, besides, China is now “’cute” enough not only to object 
to giving any Power a monopoly, but also to object to giving 
any Power any large concessions at all. While, contrary to some 
recent opinions, General Wilson is convinced of the absolute 
powerlessness of China from a military point of view if any Power 
chose to take fifty thousand men there, and of her sloth, listless- 
ness, and apparent decay, and while he is convinced of the neces- 
sity of foreign help to China in developing her resources and 
reviving her energies, and of the perception by her leading men 
of this necessity, yet he has come to the conclusion that she 
will not take foreign aid in men or money wholesale :— 

“To the question which has been asked me so many times since 
my return home, ‘ Are the Chinese going to build railroads, &. ?’ 
[formula du capo}, I answer unhesitatingly, ‘Yes, whenever they can 
be shown that this can be done with their own money obtained at 
first by private loans, and by their own labour under the direction of 
foreign experts who will treat them fairly and honestly.’ They will 
not for the present borrow money on the credit of their Government 
or a pledge of its revenues for the purpose of paying for such works, 
nor will they grant concessions or subsidies for foreigners. So far as 
I can see, they will not take money from any Power or syndicate, 
and agree to a repayment of the same by a mortgage upon the works 
to be created thereby. As has been shown, their leading statesmen 
want railroads, and have an intelligent understanding of how they 
are to be utilised for the benefit of the country; but they are not 
willing to have them upon any terms which will increase the 
European influence in China, or give European Powers the slightest 
pretext for meddling with the internal affairs of the country or its 
government. They have no surplus in the Public Treasury with 
which to establish and pay for a system of State railroads, and 
nothing but a great emergency could induce them to raise the money 
or to borrow it even upon the simple pledge of the Imperial Govern- 
ment to repay it.” 

These conclusions, arrived at by a man of General Wilson’s 
experience and position, specially sent to ascertain the truth on 
the matter, ought to put a final stop to the rumours which are 
being constantly circulated that the Chinese Government has 
placed itself in the hands of a syndicate of some European 
Power, and plunged wildly into the sea of concessions and 
guarantees in which so many semi-civilised Governments have 
gone down. The Celestial has long been discovered to havea 
cunning mind concealed under his bland and childlike exterior, 
and he will not trust himself to an American, German, or any 
other alliance for the purpose of exploiting him. As for their 
superstitious objection to railways, that they would disturb the 
graves of the dead, the author is convinced that it is purely a 
question of compensation ; and he instances the Shanghai race- 
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course, which swept away scores of graves, and he instances, 
also, the one railway which, it is surprising to learn, is 
and has for some time been open in China. This pioneer 
railway has the same origin as railways in England,—that 
is to say, it was made to connect a colliery with a port. 
The first engine in use on it was built in the Kaiping 
coal-mines by English engineers employed there, and now there 
are two imported locomotives. The line is seven miles in length, 
but consent has been obtained to an extension of twenty-one 
miles, which was to be opened this year. That is the beginning, 
and we shall, no doubt, soon see a gradual extension of railways 
over the country; but they will be made by “Chinese cheap 
labour,” and with Chinese, not European capital, though under 
European supervision. Similarly, no doubt, river-embankments 
will be made to control the wandering tendencies of the two 
mighty rivers, three thousand miles long, the Hoang-ho, or 
Yellow River, and the Yang-tse-Kiang, which are continually 
ravaging the country, and destroying not only its wealth but its 
population,—a need which is urgent enough now, but not one 
easy to supply. China, in fact, is becoming open to Western 
influence; but it is not opening like the oyster to be devoured by 
the first person who gets his knife in, but like a flower which 
takes for its own purpose from the surrounding world as much 
as it returns. 





A SPECIAL VIEW OF THE GOWRIE CONSPIRACY.* 


Wuetuer this new account of the mysterious “ conspiracy ” 
against the life of James VI. of Scotland, which ended in the 
death of the Earl of Gowrie and his brother, the Master of 
Ruthven, and which has led to almost as much controversy as 
the authorship of the “ Junius” letters, or the identity of the 
Man in the Iron Mask, is, in the conclusions which it hints 
rather than openly states, a sound one or not, it. is a masterly 
marshalling of evidence. That there was a Gowrie Conspiracy, 
that witnesses whose credibility seems unimpeachable did see, 
on August 5th, 1600, a struggle between James VI. and a 
brother of the Earl of Gowrie in Gowrie Honse, Perth, and that 
the Earl and his brother were both killed, are facts which are not 
disputed. The question is, was this conspiracy one of the Gowrie 
family against James, or of James against the Gowrie family ? 
Mr. Barbé is manifestly much more inclined to take the latter 
view than the former. He does not say so in so many words ; but 
he contends, and maintains that he has proved, these several 
things,—that whilst, on the one hand, neither Gowrie nor Ruthven 
could have benefited in any way by the death or captivity of 
James, there were on the King’s side strong motives of avarice 
and jealousy urging the removal of both the brothers; that 
whilst there is no reliable evidence to prove that the interview 
-in Falkland Park between Ruthven and James was sought by 
Ruthven, there is the testimony of an official document to 
justify the belief that he was summoned by the King; that 
whilst the reason alleged by the King to account for his visit to 
“Gowrie House is palpably absurd, that given by Ruthven is 
consistent with the money transactions borne witness to by an 
Act of the Court of Session; that whilst the anxiety displayed 
Ay Gowrie can be reconciled with innocence on his part, the 
King’s behaviour is inconsistent with the suspicions which he 
pretended to have entertained ; that the circumstances attending 
the King’s withdrawal from the dining-hall of Gowrie House on 
August 5th, are utterly at variance with the assertion that he 
thought himself about to visit a mysterious stranger in a 
solitary place; that the famous scene alleged to have been 
enacted in the turret (where the “man in armour” was 
found), brings the evidence of the three chief witnesses 
into direct conflict; that in his various statements, Hender- 
son (the person who ultimately confessed that he was the man 
in armour) contradicted the King and Ramsay, the slayer of 
Ruthven, and himself as well; that the Eyemouth notary by 
whose tardy confession it was endeavoured to prove the existence 
of a conspiracy by the Gowrie family against the King, was 
considered a madman by James’s warmest sympathisers; and, 
finally, that the King’s story was disbelieved by those nearest 
to him, by his courtiers and by his Queen, and was ridiculed 
abroad. 

We think that the last portion of this inquiry is that which 
is most ingeniously reasoned out. The supporters of the theory 
that James was really the victim of a conspiracy have en- 
deavoured to rationalise that intrigue, and to represent the object 
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ef it as being to get hold of his person, take him by sea from 
Perth to Fast Castle, which was occupied by Logan, Laird of 
Restalrig, a friend of Gowrie’s, and subsequently to give him up 
to Elizabeth; or, failing that, to administer the government of 
Scotland in the interest of the Presbyterian leaders of the time. 
This theory is based, more or less, on certain ‘ discoveries” 
which were made in 1608, eight years after the “ conspiracy ” 
itself. In that year, George Sprott, a notary in Eyemouth, was 
apprehended, condemned, and executed, on the ground of com- 
plicity in a conspiracy between Gowrie and Robert Logan, 
Laird of Restalrig, to carry off King James. He confessed to 
having been at Fast Castle, Logan’s residence, in July, 1600, 
and to have seen letters written by Logan to the Earl of 
Gowrie, in one of which these words, among others, occur,—* I 
think it were most meet to have the men your lordship spoke of, 
ready in a boat or bark, and address them as if they were taking 
pastime upon the sea in such fair summer time; andif your 
lordship could think good either to come yourself to my house 
of Fast Castle by sea or to send your lordship’s brother, I should 
have the place very quiet and well provided, after your lord- 
ship’s advertisements; and persuade your lordship, ye should 
be as sure and quiet here until we had settled our plot 
as if ye were in your own chamber.” Sprott’s confession, it 
is beyond all doubt. was not supported by the production of 
the incriminating letter. Spottiswoode, Archbishop of Glasgow, 
who sat upon the trial as one of the Assessors to the Justice- 
General, has said of Sprott’s confession,—“ It seemed to be a 
very fiction and mere invention of the man’s brain, for neither 
did he show the letter, nor could any wise man think that Gowrie, 
who went about the treason so secretly, would havecommunicated 
the matter to such a man as Logan was known to be.” Further, 
it was not till twelve months after Sprott’s execution that five 
letters, purporting to be from Restalrig to Gowrie, and to a 
mysterious personage described as “ Right Honble. Sir,’ and 
alluding to the proposed (or supposed) abduction of the King, were 
reproduced from the notary’s papers by Lord Justice Hart, 
James’s chief judicial adviser, and on whose official report a 
summons of treason was executed against Restalrig (or, rather, 
against his bones) and his eldest son. The date of the most im- 
portant of these letters is July 29th,—a fact which it is of the 
first importance to bear in mind, as “the plot” against the King 
took effect on August 5th. But Lord Justice Hart expressly 
maintained that Gowrie entered on his treasonable correspond- 
ence in the beginning of July. Three weeks, therefore, must 
have elapsed between the appeal to Restalrig and the latter’s 
reply,—a most unlikely circumstance :— 

“But,” says Mr. Barbé, “this discrepancy of dates is further 
emphasised by a passage in Hart’s report. After making mention 
of Ciowrie’s first communication to Restalrig, and after quoting the 
latter’s supposed reply, he continues,—‘ Which letter, written every 
word with Restalrig’s own hand, was subscribed by him, after his 
accustomed manner, ‘ Restalrig,’ and was sent to the Earl of Gowrie 
by the said James Baur, After whose return within five days with 
a new letter from Gowrie, he stayed all night with Restalrig in 
Gunsgreen; and Restalrig rode to Lothian the morn thereafter; 
where he stayed five or six days. Then after returning, passed to 
Fast Castle ; where he remained a certain short space.’ The various 


incidents here recorded occupied, as may be seen, over twelve days. 
If these be added to July 29th, they take us far beyond August 5th.’ ’ 


And this is only one of the many facts which are adduced by 
Mr. Barbé, and which throw doubt on the Restalrig letters. 


The character of James has not improved as fresh historical 
light has been thrown upon it. His cowardice, his meanness, 
his unveracity, have turned out even worse than they were 
known to be by those who had the misfortune to be his con- 
temporaries. He was quite a man to invent a story as de- 
tailed as that of the Gowrie conspiracy—and as grotesque— 
and merely to bring confusion and ruin upon a family that he 
disliked. He had around him men only too willing to secure 
promotion in the State by bolstering up his narrative with in- 
ventions of their own. It looks extremely ugly, to say the least 
of it, that all the men who helped to run to earth the various 
members of the Ruthven family that survived the death of 
the Earl and his brother (not to speak of that eminently 
lucky page, John Ramsay, who really killed them both) 
were richly rewarded, and that Henderson, the steward of the 
Earl, who confessed to being the man in armour—surely the 
most contemptible character in history or out of it—was 
pardoned. It is possible, indeed, that the story of the con- 
spiracy may not have been a deliberate concoction, but rather 
the outcome of one of those frenzies of terror to which James 
was subject. Thus, it is quite conceivable that the younger 
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Ruthven may, on the part of his brother and himself, have 
arranged a private interview with James to talk over certain 
money transactions between them, and that James may have 
become suddenly possessed with the idea that the two brothers 
had determined to exact vengeance on him for the execution of 
their father sixteen years before, for high treason. His craven 
heart, his superstitious mind, a wild alarm, a sudden scuffle, would 
account for the catastrophe that took place; while within the four 
corners of his theory of kingcraft he would find casuistry enough 
to justify his own fabulous narrative, and the extraordinary “ dis- 
closures” that came so opportunely to give it an air of truth. 
The truth of the Gowrie Conspiracy can never be accurately 
ascertained. But Mr. Barbé has very carefully re-examined all 
the evidence, some historical, some peruaps apocryphal, that is 
extant on the subject; and even if his suspicions are not quite 
new, his historical study most decidedly is. 


LADY MARGARET MAJENDIE’S “PRECAUTIONS.” * 
V'u1s book produces upon the mind a certain sense of anomaly, 
because, whilst one cannot help seeing that the blame for a con- 
siderable portion of whatever goes wrong in it is to be laid at 
the door of over-high-flown sentiments, one realises also that 
one likes their owners all the better for entertaining them; so 
that these individuals are made attractive by the very quality 
which practical common-sense is disposed to condemn,—which 
thought leads on naturally to the question whether the aforesaid 
anomaly is not perhaps indigenous to human nature, and of 
frequent occurrence in real life. If everybody were carefully 
to analyse their reasons for liking or disliking their various 
acquaintances, and then answer that question honestly according 
to their own experience, we should not be surprised to find the 
replies in the affirmative outnumber those in the negative. The 
present article, however, is not the place for going into abstract 
reflections of this sort, and we pass on to that important 
part of a reviewer’s duty which consists in endeavouring 
to supply such information respecting the contents of the 
book reviewed as may be useful to anybody at a loss to make 
up a list for the circulating library, who turns to the newspapers 
for assistance. To such a person we say,—Send for Precautions, 
as a pleasant, eminently readable, healthy-toned, wholesome 
novel, not destitute of humour; containing some decidedly 
clever sketches of character as it exhibits itself to the outside 
world; and farther, as the work of a writer who, though quite 
capable of doing justice to practicality, and aware of how much 
there is to be said in favour of looking at things from a worldly 
point of view, knows nevertheless that that point of view is not 
universally applicable, and that no theory of life is a sufficient 
one which is not built upon the key-stones of duty and religion. 

The book’s title is derived from the absurd fondness of the 
heroine’s mother for precautions. This good lady having been left 
a widow with an only daughter, Kitty, who is a great heiress, 
thinks it of paramount importance to preserve her from fortune- 
hunters, and accordingly brings her up in strict seclusion, and 
allows her to see nobody. She is very anxious that the girl 
should marry, “if it could be arranged comfortably by all 
parties, so that I might be assured that the motives were all we 
could wish,” though she regards love as an ingredient which 
would not be in the least essential, for, as she justly says, “ how 
is any one to know our Kitty sufficiently intimately to fall in 
love with her? We cannot take her into society because of the 
fortune-hunters ; and we have brought her up with an extreme 
horror of all young men.” And when the natural result of these 
precautions becomes apparent, and not a single suitor presents 
himself, the mother gets alarmed lest Kitty should never find a 
husband at all, and rashly permits her to be what is commonly 
called “ thrown at the head’’ of a young man who is desperately 
in love with somebody else, and whose relations want him 
to marry Kitty simply and solely because of her wealth. 
Kitty herself is a good, gentle, prim, old-fashioned little 
creature, humbly conscious of being insignificant and de- 
ficient in personal attractions, shrinking shyly from strangers, 
and yet possessing unsuspected strength of character. Her 
remarkable unselfishness and humility are drawn well and 
naturally ; and she is always likeable, even when a mistaken 
sense of duty makes her act in an irritatingly foolish manner, 
For, possessing one of those affectionate natures to which there 
is no worse trial in this life than to feel itself a burden and 
misfortune to the object of ts love, on finding herself thus 
situated, she tries to remedy matters by a step which is mani- 
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festly imprudent, and brings (as was inevitable) much sorrow 
and trouble to the very person whom she intended to benefit; 
and when she does this, the reader quite enters into and 
sympathises with her motives, notwithstanding his perception 
of the impracticability of the method whereby she sought to 
give them effect. A secondary heroine, Marion, is also placed in 
the same disagreeable predic.ment of believing herself an obstacle 
to the well-being of the man she loves, and seems (like Kitty) to 
err through unselfishness, and do what was perhaps the exact 
reverse of what would have been most fur his real good. In 
this case, however, the author says nothing to draw attention 
to the questionableness of the course adopted. Probably she 
deemed humanity’s craving after self-sacrifice to be hardly 
sufficiently ungovernable to call for a second caution against 
excesses in that line. 

The herv’s portrait is less successful than that of the heroine. 
Considering the author's ability, and the care which has evidently 
been bestowed upon him, we feel almost astonished at the in- 
difference with which we regard the joys and woes of the young 
gentleman who figures so conspicuously in the pages before us; 
and this unsatisfactoriness is probably to be attributed to the 
want of thorough comprehension of the other sex which 
generally prevents a woman from drawing a man well, and vice 
versi. There is one emotion, however, which he will certainly 
excite, and that is sincere pity for the great interest taken by 
relations and others in his matrimonial affairs; for when one 
sees how mother, sisters, uncle, would-be mother-in-law, and 
aunt-in-law, all insist on interfering in the matter, one perceives 
at an early period of the book that it will be little short of a 
miracle if the poor fellow ever manages to marry happily. The 
interest of Precautions is by no means confined to its principal 
personages; and there are minor ones who are welcome when- 
ever they appear, who have freshness and individuality, and of 
whom a vivid idea is given by few but skilful touches. Amongst 
these is Georgie, the reserved, hard-to- be-understood, apparently 
wholly worldly young lady, who “ wants to be rich, and does 
not believe in love or any such nonsense ;” thinks her brother 
Eustace a donkey for falling in love; accepts a man for his 
riches although she despises him; and then, on the eve of her 
wedding, cries with comically real vexation because she dis- 
covers that she is actually in love with him after all! Subjoined 
is the description of how she communicates the humiliating 
discovery to her sister, and confesses the dreadful weakness of 
which she has been guilty : — 

“<T am so ashamed of myself, Alice,’ she cried almost passionately. 
‘ After all I have said, and thought, and believed, to be like this at 
the last !’—‘ But what is it ? what is it, darling ?’—‘I thought myself 
so wise, the very personification of good sense and prudence. I cal- 
culated all the pros and cons with such nicety ; this marriage seemed 
such an admirable plan, so desirable in every way.’ —‘ Georgie, Georgie! 
you do not regret it now ?’—‘I suppose you cannot understand!’ 
exclaimed her sister, pushing back her hair. ‘ You are so uncompli- 
cated and simple in your honest milkmaid-belief in love and marriage; 


but Iam not like that. I thought it all such nonsense. I had no 
patience with Eustace and his folly ; it was so eminently unpractical, 


and I could not see the force of it.’—‘ Darling,’ said Alice sadly, ‘do 
not go on like this now !’—‘ But I must; I want you at least to 
understand me. I am indignant with myself because I cannot keep 


up my own traditions, Alice, Alice! I can see nothing now of these 
sensible arguments. I can see nothing and feel nothing but that 
Joe, poor fellow, whom I have half laughed at, half tolerated only, is 
greater a thousand times than I am, because he knows how to love, 
and what it is to love.’—‘ And you, Georgie dearest, you are learning 
now ?’—‘I don’t know;’ and Georgie laughed and cried together. 
‘I can’t give up my opinions so quickly as all that. It is not for this 
I said I would marry him; but | suppose, after all, it is better if one 
does love one’s husband.’ —‘ Oh, it is better! How can you doubt it, 
darling ??—‘ For better and for worse,’ said Georgie.—‘ Ab, your 
theories will carry you through the “ better,” but you will require 
mine for the “ worse.” ’—‘I suppose you are right; bat if I give up, 
Alice, and acknowledge that I do love this small, ugly, awkward 
busband that will be mine, with all my heart, I shall be as great a 
donkey as Eustace.’ ” 


Noteworthy, also, is Mrs. Brown Clifford, as to whom it is 
hard to say whether her daughter or her cats hold the highest 
place in her affections (for the fact of the daughter being put 
first on the whole, does not prevent a suspicion that the 
preference may have been accorded from a sense of duty as 
much as anything else); she and her sister are a quaint and 
unconventional couple, shown only from an external point of 
view, to whom the reader is favourably disposed, but feels 
that he does not know them well enough to be altogether sure 
of what they were really like. And another delightful minor 
character is Gerty, the bright, good-natured, vivacious, young, 
married sister, overflowing with high spirits, whom maternity 
and London life have not deprived of a keen relish for country 
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and childish pleasures ; to whom fat, juicy figs are so irresistibly 
attractive, that she purloins them from a basket of school- 
prizes; and who loves to cook out-of-doors, and eat what she 
cooks,—without which last condition, amateur cooking is always, 
to our thinking, a mere flat affair and despicable sham. 





THE “ NIBELUNGENLIED.’* 

Tr is the boast of the Germans that they alone possess, besides 
the Indians, the Persians, and the ancient Greeks, a national 
epic. The boast is a pardonable, and, on the whole, also a 
legitimate one; but a close comparison of the Nibelungenlied 
with all the other epic poems in existence will not hold water. We 
do not allade to the relative poetical merit of the Mahdbhirata, 
Shah Nameh, or the great Homeric Epopee, but to their im- 
portance and bearing from a national point of view. An epic 
poem can only be said to be truly national if it is intimately 
interwoven with the history of the people—whether mythical 
or authentic—if it pervades all the classes of the nation 
as a living remembrance, and, finally, if it exercises a deep 
and lasting influence on the mode of thought of the people. 
We need not specially point out that all these conditions are 
completely fulfilled by the Homeric epic, for instance. But can 
this be said of the Nibelungenlied ? Besides the mythological 
element, chiefly represented by the “ Siegfried-Saga,” there are 
two historical elements to be met with in the German poem. The 
principal one of these two elements refers to the destruction of 
the Burgundian Empire by the Huns—but not by Attila—in 
437. From allusions dating from a much later period, we may 
safely infer that songs regarding the Burgundian catastrophe 
were composed soon after the event, when the recollection of it 
was still fresh in the memory of the people. These national 
songs were, however, soon forgotten in Germany, amidst 
the great commotion and dislocation of the nations in those 
days. There was, therefore, no continuity of tradition as 
regards the principal historical element of the Nibelwngen- 
lied. The second historical element in the poem—relating 
to the “Thidreks-Saga’’—is based on an anachronism, con- 
necting, as it does, three Kings, the Burgundian Gunther, 
the Hunnish Attila, and the Ostrogoth Theodoric the Great, or 
Dietrich von Bern, who died respectively in 437, 454, and 526, 
The last-named King was, indeed, the favourite hero of German 
folk-lore, and his memory was long cherished by the people ; but 
his name was connected with the Burgundian legend and the 
Siegfried myth as late as the seventh century only, when the 
latter was transformed from a purely mythical fable into a hero- 
legend. All these facts show that there was no continuity of 
either the historical or the mythical elements in connection with 
the Nibelungenlied, which cannot, therefore, have exercised in its 
primitive form that influence on the German people which 
Homer’s poem did on the Greeks. When the great German 
epic assumed towards the end of the twelfth century the form 
in which it is known to us, the poem was considerably modernised. 
It was divested of its gross mythological ingredients, the 
fabulous creatures were humanised, and Christian elements 
were, in general, substituted for the heathenish ones. Thus 
refined and modified, the poem seems to have become a great 
favourite with the then select and cultured circles of society ; 
but it never became, so to say, the common property of the 
people. 

We do not wish to imply by the foregoing remarks that the 
Nibelungenlied was not—to use a modern expression—popular 
at allin its time. A poem of which there are about twenty- 
nine more or less complete manuscripts extant, must have 
enjoyed acertain popularity, at least at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, and it was, above all, the text known as 
the “ Vulgata” which seems to have been in great favour. 
Gradually the popularity of the poem waned, and after the 
death of Maximilian I.—the so-called letzte Ritter—in 1519, the 
Nibelungenlied, together with the other relics of medieval 
German poetry, was forgotten for a considerable space of time. 
The Swiss poet, Bodmer, who possessed more of the instinct 
than the genius of poetry, and whose attention was called to a 
manuscript of the poem, was the first to rescue it from per- 
petual oblivion by publishing a fragment of it in 1757. This 
publication passed, however, unnoticed, and so did Professor C. 
H. Miiller’s complete edition of the Nibelungenlied in 1782, 
although it was dedicated to Frederick the Great. The 
latter had himself a very poor idea of the poem, of which he 
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wrote in 1789 that it was nicht einen Schuss Pulver werth; 
which harsh judgment was quite explicable in a King whose 
literary tastes were thoroughly French, and who, in his political 
aspirations for Germany, did not look backwards to the mythical 
days of “horned Siegfried,” but rather forward to the dawn of 
the nineteenth century. Single efforts to raise the poem in 
public estimation proved unavailing, until the romantic school 
hit upon the ingenious idea of making it the medium of patriotic 
enthusiasm. The spirit of Teutonism had, according to their 
opinion, to be aroused in the young of Germany in order to 
enable them to fight the French successfully. Wilhelm Schlegel 
struck the key-note by his lectures on the Niebelungenlied at 
Berlin in 1803. The philologists followed in the wake of the 
“ Romantic Patriots,” and here it was, above all, Jacob Grimm 
who showed that the clue to the German epic was to be found 
in the Northern version of it, in the Eddas, without which the 
Nibelungenlied is, in fact, quite unintelligible. 

If we have dwelt so fully on the history of the composition of 
German epic, and on its vicissitudes, it was simply to show that 
it does not fulfil the primary conditions of a traly national epic, 
and that the enthusiasm entertained for it by the Germans of 
latter days was not the result of any continuous growth, but the 
outcome of an artificial propaganda. Considered from a purely 
wsthetical point of view, however, the Nibelunyenlied ranks with 
the finest productions of poetical genius. All the characters 
are sketched with marked outlines, and the whole poem is dis- 
tinguished by a grandeur of conception which justified Heine in 
declaring that a Frenchman can hardly form a just notion of 
the majestic vigour of the Nibelungenlied. It took some time 
before the Germans themselves fully realised the poetical beauty 
of their national epic, partly because it was used, as we said 
above, by the romanticists as a purely _politico-sentimental 
vehicle, and by the philologists as an abundant source for 
linguistic disquisitions. These two schools, which have done 
so much to obscare the poetical charm of the epic, are still more 
numerously represented in the constantly increasing and alarm- 
ingly vast Nibelungen literature than the wsthetic school which 
sees in the poem nothing but the poem. 


In England, the German epic first became known partially at 
least, through extracts in prose, interspersed with metrical 
translations, which appeared in 181-4, in the Illustrations of 
Northern Antiquities. These metrical renderings were attributed 
by Lockhart to Walter Scott, who, we need not add, would have 
been better qualified than any other English poet, perhaps, to 
produce a translation which might worthily have been placed by 
the side of the original. This first attempt at acclimatising the 
Nibelungenlied in this country seems to have passed unnoticed, 
and it was reserved to Carlyle to call special attention to 
it. In 1831 there appeared in the Westminster Review his 
well-known essay, “ The Nibelungenlied,” for which Simrock’s 
modern High-German translation was used as a mere peg on 
which to hang a general survey of the epic, as far as its litera- 
ture was known in those days, together with some metrical 
renderings. In 1846, Mr. J. Gostick gave some extracts from 
the poem in his Spirit of German Poetry; and two years later, 
Mr. J. Birch published at Berlin a translation of the Nibelungen- 
lied which purported to be complete, but only reproduced the 
poem in its curtailed form as edited by Lachmann, who merely 
recognised twenty songs as genuine. Mr. Birch was not success- 
ful with his versification, and his translation was superseded, in 
1850, by that of Mr. W. N. Lettsom, who followed the edition of 
Braunfels, containing the original middle High-German text 
and a modern High-German version. Lettsom seems to have 
possessed a thorough knowledge of modern High-German, and 
he was in so far able to handle English verse that he could 
assimilate the English metre to the German one, at least as 
regards the cwsura at the end of each half-line; but he was not 
a poet, and he failed to produce a version truthfully reflecting 
the spirit of the original. 

Oor readers will see that there was ample room for a new 
English translation of the Nibelungenlied, and we looked hope- 
fully forward to the publication of the volume before us, 
when it was first announced. Unfortunately, our expectations 
have not been realised. In the first instance, a trans- 
lation of a poem like the Nibelungenlied should not be issued 
without a full historical and literary introduction. Mr. Lettsom 
has one which is fairly in keeping with the state of the 
Nibelungen criticism of 1850; whilst Mr. Foster-Barham’s 
sketchy preface of about three pages not only gives the reader 
no information whatever about the great poem, but actually 
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betrays the translator’s historical and literary ignorance re- 
garding the subject of the poem. The translation itself is, as 
a whole, an unsatisfactory performance. Not only are a 
number of verses quite unscannable, but the cxesura at the 
end of the half-lines has frequently been neglected. Nor has 
the original metre been scrupulously followed in the last half- 
line of each stanza. As a specimen of the translator’s versifica- 
tion, we will quote, out of many similar stanzas, the following 
only :— 

“Then spake the monarch Gunther : ‘ Let me an answer hear; 

Tell me now, I pray you, how they both do fare, 

Etzel and Dame Helke in the far Hunland ?” 

To whom replied the Margrave: ‘That shall you understand.’ ” 
That Mr. Foster-Barham is capable of producing more melo- 
dious verse, he has shown in several instances. We take at 
random the following stanza from the ‘“‘ Adventure,” in which 
the first meeting between Siegfried and Chriemhilda is 
described :— 

“Then came the lovely one, as does the rosy morn 

Through sombre clouds advancing. From Siegfried’s heart love-lorn 

Fied all the care that bound him, and which he long had known ; 

Before him now the maiden in queenly beauty shone.” 

This is a far happier rendering than the one given by Mr. Lett- 
som, and we cannot but exclaim: 0! si sic omnia! 

The translator seems to have followed, like Mr. Lettsom, the 
above-mentioned edition of Braunfels, in which the following 
last stunza is wanting, now given in all complete editions of the 
poem, and in accordance with which it is universally called Das 
Nibelungenlied, instead of, as was done formerly, Der Nibelungen 
Noth :— 

“Ich sag’ euch nicht weiter 

Die da erschlagen waren, 
Wie es avch im Heunland 
Hier hat die Mar ein Ende: 


von der grossen Noth: 
die lasst liegen todt. 
hernach dem Volk gerieth, 
das ist das Niebelungenlied.” 
(Stmrocx.) 
Mr. Foster-Barham says on the title-page, “ Translated from 
the German,” which almost sounds like an admission that his 
version was not made from the original middle High-German ; 
nor can we imagine that any scholar acquainted with the original 
work would have issued an English translation without prefixing 
an appropriate disquisition on the poem, which in its present 
English garb will be quite unintelligible to the generality of 
readers. We might point out several other defects in connection 
with the volume before us, but we will content ourselves with 
saying that an English version of the Nibelungenlied, fully 
worthy of the original, would be a most valuable contribution 
to our literature ; but let no one rashly undertake the gigantic 
task. Only an English poet, fully conversant with both middle 
and modern High-German, and thoroughly acquainted with the 
extensive Nibelungen literature of the present day, could 
successfully perform the great achievement. To all those who 
do not combine those qualities, we should address the warning, 
“ Hands off!” _ 


A FOREIGN SECRETARY SIXTY YEARS AGO.* 
Tus is an interesting contribution to our better knowledge of 
Canning, the most brilliant and original of British Foreign 
Ministers in this century, maintaining and securing as he did 
the policy of Pitt, and raising the prestige of England in peace 
as much as the Duke of Wellington had raised it in war. 

The six years during which he directed our affairs abroad 
were years of which Englishmen may be proud, even when the 
treaties and despatches dictated by Canning have become waste- 
paper. It is said that, when dying, he expressed his belief that 
in two years all he had done to place England in the front 
rank of European Powers would be undone by his altra-Tory 
successors; but to this day the echoes of his “system” have 
influence, and much of his work has never been spoiled by 
lesser men. He stultified the Holy Alliance; with firm modera- 
tion he led all that was good in the Liberalism of Europe so as 
to gain the respect even of his opponents. He brought Europe 
partially to understand that the interests of Kings and their 
peoples need not necessarily be at variance. Backed by the vast 
force of popular aspiration, he controlled revolution by raising 
well-founded hopes of liberty, before which the spectre of 
“divine right” to coerce opinion was bound to fade. To this 
day, much of the British progress of which we have heard a 
great deal in the Jubilee year, may be attributed to Canning’s 
assertion of British principles, formulated by him in vigorous 
and even startling language. 





*Some Official Correspondence of George Canning. Edited, with Notes, by 


Edward J. Stapleton. 2 vols. London: Longmans. 1887. 





In excellent notes and a careful introduction, Mr. Stapleton 
puts the modern reader in possession of the opinions and the 
position of the more prominent statesmen who had to deal with 
tho dangerous and difficult subsidence of the Napoleonic deluge. 
He lightly sketches Mr. Canning’s career before he leaped into 
power on Lord Londonderry’s death. We readily accept Mr. 
Stapleton’s version of the reasons why Canning, who had been 
Queen Caroline’s confidential adviser, withdrew from the King’s 
service for a time; but we agree with him in thinking that 
Canning’s liberal ideas on Catholic Emancipation and the Corn- 
Laws, and his dislike of Lord Londonderry’s adhesion to 
Metternich’s Continental system, chiefly hindered him from 
taking office for a time. But his way once clear, he stood con- 
fessed, even by the Duke of Wellington, as the only possible 
Foreign Minister. The great soldier did not foresee how soon 
he and the “ ultras” of the Cabinet would be ciphers beside the 
genius of Canning, and by no means able to “keep him in 
order.” The intrigues of Ministries defunct so lovg ago would 
not claim interest except as curiosities of history, were it 
not that Canning’s abandonment of his intention to go to 
India as Governor-General in the spring of 1822, and his 
acceptance of office at home, changed the face of European 
affairs. He found the Holy Alliance, of which Metternich 
had the guidance on its terrestrial side even while the 
Emperor Alexander remained high priest of its mystic 
mission, claiming to direct English policy, or at least to have 
the approval of our Government. Canning steadily ignored its 
decrees, and remained indifferent to the diplomatic congresses 
which were to overawe Hurope, and treat its various nationalities 
as a homogeneous federation to be coerced in the interests of 
reactionary Governments. Strong in a wiser estimate of 
Liberal forces, Canning refused to accept the sanctions of Cossack 
and Croat regiments as sufficient, and with reviving hope from 
the attitude of England, the revolution which had broken out, 
though but in a spluttering fashion, from Spain to Naples and 
Piedmont, was in a great measure calmed. Liberals became 
patient, andit may be that if Canning had not died, the Bourbon 
dynasty might have been spared 1830, and the storms of 1848 
might have been dispersed. Hardly had Canning got into 
harness, when he took in hand the recognition of the South 
American Colonies of Spain. In the Cabinet minute on the 
injury to our commerce, and the international confusion which re- 
sulted from the inability of Spain to govern her boasted “Indies,” 
is well represented the force of thought and of style which 
marks all that Canning ever wrote He urges the new departure 
as “a vigorous and prompt vindication of our rights,” and 
remarks of our previous over-respectful policy towards the Spain 
of Ferdinand, “Such refinements must have an end;” “the 
practical business of the world does not admit of a perpetual 
exchange of benefit for injury ;” and again, “It is no fault 
of ours that Spain, at the same moment that her agents 
are insulting our flag and preying upon our commerce in 
America, is involved in revolution at home. Her condition 
in that respect is no motive for hastening our measures; but 
neither can it be held a reason for retarding them. We do not 
take her anarchy as an offence, but she must not plead it as a 
privilege.” The chiefs of the Holy Alliance did, however, take 
her anarchy as an offence, and Canning’s recognition of the 
American Colonies was of far greater importance as the card 
by which he trumped the trick of the Emperors and Kings, than 
as a commercial gain to England. It is hard now to estimate 
the frank courage of his letter at this juncture to Monsieur, 
afterwards Charles X. of France. We quote from it a passage, 
a sort of profession of faith which Metternich, no doubt, would 
have gladly crowned by martyrdom :— 

“Your Royal Highness will not suspect me (I venture to believe) 
of being infected by Jacobinical principles. My public life, such as it 
is, has been passed in combating them ; but I do frankly and sincerely 
declare to your Royal Highness, with all the principles and prejudices 
of my public life full upon me, and with Mr. Burke’s last works and 
words still the manual of my politics, that if I were called to choose 
between the principle laid down in the speech of the King of France 
[i.e., that the Spaniards depended for their constitution on their 
King’s favour] and its antagonist principle, the sovereignty of the 
people, I should feel myself compelled to acknowledge that the 
former is the more alien of the two to the British Constitution.” 

In the midst of his Spanish preoccupations, as recorded in 
these volumes, a curious note occurs in which Canning asks 
Lord Eldon whether, by answering a letter from the Papal 
Secretary of State, and by advising the King to answer one 
from the Pope, he should, as British Minister, incur the penalties 
of preimunire, a question which was answered affirmatively by 
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the Lord Chancellor, as well as by the Attorney and Solicitor 
General. The question has some present interest, though not 
of the kind obviously suggested by Mr. Stapleton, who judges 
Canning to have been wrong in his steady support of the 
Catholic cause and of the pacification of Ireland, and who is 
almost ready to apologise for what was foremost among the 
great statesman’s positive convictions, maintained even to the 
wreck of his Cabinet in 1827, and to the injury of his health by 
the attacks it brought on him. The recognition of the American 
Colonies doubtless earned for Canning a splendid popularity, and 
it was the occasion for that burst of oratcry wherein he claimed to 
have “ called the New World into existence, to redress the balance 
of the Old,” and which is the best-remembered of his speeches. 
But it was as a defiance to the Continental wire-pullers, a solid 
fact which at once proved the absolute reversal of the Castle- 
reagh policy, that it was chiefly important. Metternich had been 
misled by the Tory diplomatists into thinking the English profes- 
sions of Liberal doctrines mere feints to keep John Bull in good 
temper. ‘Thenceforward there was active and bitter warfare 
between our brilliant Foreign Secretary and Metternich, the 
veteran chief of European diplomacy. ‘ England,” said Canning, 
“should hold the balance not only between contending nations, but 
between conflicting principles...... Keeping a distinct middle 
ground. Staying the plague both ways.” In the face of the 
European amalgam in which were suspended the whole governing 
forces of the great Empires, together with the dozen detectives of 
a German Serenity, Canning asserted the separateness of English 
nationality, refusing to meddle except where the practical 
interests of his country demanded action. “The true policy of 
England is to move steadily on in her own orbit,” he said, 
“without looking too nicely to the conduct of the Powers in 
alliance with her; to be content with her own glory, and by its 
example to excite other nations to arrive at the same advantages 
which her peculiar system has bestowed upon her; but not by a 
wild crusade to endeavour to force those advantages upon other 
nations.’”’ Need we wonder that Metternich considered Canning 
as a météore malfaisant ? while the Englishman wrote to our 
Ambassador in Paris, ‘ Metternich is the greatest rogue and 
liar on the Continent ;” and again, in a letter to his chief, 
Lord Liverpool, “I am quite clear that there is no honesty in 
Metternich, and that we cannot enter into joint counsel with him 
without the certainty of being betrayed. It is not only his practice, 
but in our case it will be his pleasure.” Yet there was a diplomacy 
more dangerous to England than that of Prince Metternich. 
Without using the bitter words of the Duke of Wellington, that 
“ Canning’s temper killed him,” we cannot doubt that personal 
likes and dislikes sometimes coloured Canning’s judgment, and 
the pleasant society of Prince and Princess de L‘even partially 
biassed him in Eastern affairs. The editor of these volumes, 
venerating his hero—as, no doubt, he should do—yet throws 
valuable side-lights on the undue hopefulness of Canning when 
he agreed to take common action with Russia in gaining recog- 
nition for the insurgent Greeks as justifiably rebellious. We 
pass interesting letters on the Oregon boundary, on relaxation 
of the Corn-Laws, and on the intrigues of the “ No-Popery ” 
Ministers against their Emancipationist colleagues. The further 
light thrown on Canning’s attempt to keep Russia in line with 
England in her dealings with Turkey, and on the Duke of 
Wellivgton’s share in the protocol of St. Petersburg, signed on 
April 4th, 1826; the story of the gradual though unconscious 
surrender to Russian insistance, veiled as it was by appeals to 
the generosity and highest principles of the British Minister, 
are of interest as long as there shall be any “ Eastern Question.” 
When the protocol was signed, Nicholas had succeeded to 
Alexander; but however different the man, Kaussian policy 
remained the same, for it is as permanent as our own can be 
changeable. The Duke had been sent on a mission at once of 
condolence and congratulation ; but he was not suffered to leave 
St. Petersburg until he had agreed to the clause by which Russia 
was given aight to intervene in Greek affairs “separately” 
should need arise, and, of course, “ in the interests of religion, 
justice, and humanity.” Russia had, since the Treaty of Bucharest 
in 1812, maintained a perennial quarrel with the Divan concerning 
the affairs of the Principalities, which, of course, indirectly helped 
the Greek insurgents, while as a member of the European 
tyranny, she repudiated rebellion; but now that the possibility 
of separate intervention was admitted, Canning’s hope that 
Russia should keep line with England became illusory. The 
Duke of Wellington, meanwhile, thought he had done well in 
his diplomacy, though Canning was dissatisfied. But his dis- 





satisfaction was soothed and his best ambitions were flattered by 
Nesselrode and Lieven. At first, we find the English Minister 
noting, with partial comprehension of Russian craft, that 
“Russia quarrelled with Turkey for all causes except the 
Greek,” nor was he satisfied with verbal assurances of high- 
minded self-denial which the Czar had not confirmed in writing. 
It suggests the leading place held by Canning in European 
affairs, that the Russian diplomatists should have spared no 
pains to secure his goodwill, or at least his neutrality. Canning, 
however, might have passed unmoved through “ the atmosphere 
of dishonest intrigue and shameless deception,” but “ the design 
of lbrahim Pacha came,” says Mr. Stapleton, “as a godsend to 
the Russian Cabinet : ”’— 

“The depopalation of the Morea constituted a bait of rare quality 
to attract the British Minister, if care were only taken to prevent his 
carrying the bait off the hook, and leaving the fishermen empty. 
Connt Lieven, as has been told, rushed off to Canning full of candid 
professions of esteem and admiration for him, and proffered the bait. 
To their immense satisfaction, it was swallowed with the utmost 
promptitude. Canning accepted the whole responsibility of stopping 
the contemplated crime, whatever assistance it might give Russia.” 
“The compliance in every direction of the Porte,” however, 
postponed British intervention, and the design to depopulate 
the Morea was given up. 

The whole of the editor’s memorandum on the Greek Question 
at p. 35, Vol. IL, is profitable reading as an exposure of the 
methods of Russian diplomacy. At that time, as both before 
and after, the strength of the Empire that sits astride on the 
boundaries of East and West is exhibited in similar skill of in- 
tellectual fence and use of language, rather than in her material 
forces. We see our statesmen trembling for the fate of Turkey 
if attacked by Russia, and awed by the 800,000 soldiers sup- 
posed to be ready to march any and everywhere. The helpless- 
ness of the Turks is taken as proved throughout the long struggle 
for Constantinople. Yet it is at least curious to find in the 
memoirs of Metternich that while the veteran statesman, confidant 
as he was of many of Alexander’s secrets, confesses his ignorance 
of the exact state of Russia, he writes just after the Czar’s death : 
—‘Ce que j'ai pu constater jusqu’a une entitre évidence pour 
moi, c’est le fait qu’Alexandre n’avait plus, dans les derniers 
temps, qu’une seule affaire qui le préoccupat, et c’était de se 
sauver lui et son pays d’une perte qu’il croyait assurée.” 
(Mémoires, LV., pp. 278 279.) The picture of Russian affairs by 
Tolstoi, in his great work, Wur and Peace, suggests dcubt as to 
the power of Russia to back by force the prestige won for her 
by her diplomatic gifts. Recognising to the fullest extent the 
genius and success of Canning, it is impossible not to perceive 
in these volumes, supplemented by the political life pub- 
lished by his private secretary, Mr. A. G. Stapleton, indications 
of how, to a certain extent, the noble and honest but enter- 
prising genius of the great Minister was used as a cat’s-paw, and 
how he was more or less influenced, and his alarms soothed, by 
the subtle professions of Prince de Lieven and his wife. Indeed, 
in a conversation with Metternich, the Emperor Nicholas 
expressed his hope of using the English Minister to pull the 
Greek chestnuts out of the fire. Canning was flattered in his 
favourite ideas, and strengthened against the opposition of his 
colleagues. No doubt he was allowed to perceive that to break 
with Russia would be to confess himself gulled, and to be 
checked in the success which he had hitherto commanded by his 
foresight and skill. In an able paper, Mr. Stapleton seeks to 
defend his hero from the charge of inconsistency by his inter- 
ference in Turkish affairs. No doubt, in the interests of our 
commerce, Greek piracy had to be brought under the control of 
law, and, from higher motives, the cruelty of Ibrahim Pasha had 
to be restrained; and if Canning had lived to control the policy 
in which he had embarked, it might not have culminated as it 
did in what Metternich called the “crime” of Navarino, 
followed by the successful war throngh which Russia secured in 
1329 the Treaty of Adrianople. There might have been a 
different direction given to the series of events which have since 
occurred, and have been turned by diplomatic skill and know- 
ledge of men to the advautage of Russia. 

We have dwelt on this incident of Canning’s diplomacy. It 
was the last of his foreign anxieties, and the negotiations were 
interrupted by his illness and his accession to the Premiership. 
No doubt Canning’s soul was embittered by Tory Dukes at home 
and Metternich abroad, but these volumes strengthen his claim 
to rank with the greatest of our Foreign Ministers, though but 
tive years in power. Conscious of skill to ride on the Liberal 
whirlwind of Europe and direct the storm, no man was more 
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scrupulous in respecting rights. Strack down when the signa- 
tures to the Treaty of London were hardly dry, who can very 
exactly gauge his wisdom in that matter? In a note, Mr. 
Stapleton sums up the effect of it :— 

“Canning had now yoked the three Powers, Russia, France, and 
England, under one bar; not that Russia and France thought so; 
but that, whatever the ultimate designs of those Powers, they 
had at this moment deemed it expedient to come into line with 
England. The co-operation of the alliance was regulated by an 
instrument of concert, abjuring the use of force, and abjuring indi- 
vidual aggrandisements. Russia most probably regarded the pro- 
ceedings at this stage as a harmless amusement, out of which might 
come a favourable opportanity for some signal advantage to be 
acquired without resorting to inexcusable violence, and utterly out- 
raging the public opinion of Europe. France, guided in policy by 
the Royal Family, quietly kept in view the possible creation of a 
Greek Monarchy occupied by a French Prince, which might supply 
eventually a téte du pont for French predominance in the Levant.” 

We must look on these volumes as but an instalment of further 
information. No doubt Canning’s period of office recedes into 
that twilight of the Tories which existed before the blaze of 
reform and the Victorian progress; but though uttered sixty 
years ago, Canning’s words are at least better worth study ing 
than a penny paper full of modern harangue made up of popular 
phrases. The miscellaneous letters published by Mr. Stapleton 
are not of special interest, except a few from Giffard, one from 
the ladies of Llangollen, and perhaps half-a-dozen others. They 
hardly needed the careful analyses made of them. Nor will 
gossipers find pasture within these pages. The little scandal 
rarely hinted at has long ago been made public. The handsome 


volumes would have been all the more welcome if a portrait of. 


their hero could have been given as frontispiece. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


Sir Cuarves Gavan Durry, in the Contemporary, writes a most 
eloquent account of the finding, colonisation, and prosperity of 
Victoria, which he attributes in great measure to Irishmen, 
whom he evidently considers superior in all political qualifica- 
tions, and even in the faculty of making money, to the people 
of the neighbouring island. He, of course, regards the precedent 
as final as to the expediency of Home-rule, and forgets that 
most of his excellently teld stories are stories of defiance success- 
fully offered by the colonists to the Mother-country. If 
Ireland were like Victoria, and burning with hatred as she is 
now, Ireland would be independent or under military occupation 
in three months. The following, though not so good as most of 
the writer’s stories, and not intended to be comic, is fuil of uncon- 
scious humour. The first meeting of a responsible Legislature 
in Melbourne met in St. Patrick’s Hall, and the Irish were 
delighted by its freedom from sectarian bias. “ It was proposed 
to open the sittings with prayer, but the motion was peremptorily 
negatived upon the grounds that men of all creeds met there as 
representatives of a community in which all creeds were equal.” 
‘Sure we’re ahl aiqual, an’ there’s no God above us,’ is an odd 
creed for a Catholic people; but we fully admit it seems just 
now the creed of the Irish majority. Mr. Peek’s paver on 
“The Workless, Thriftless, and Worthless,” is full of wise 
counsel as to the danger of confounding those classes, and its 
chief teaching, that we should use the offer of work to discrimi- 
nate them, is sound enough ; but the writer does not tell us what 
to do with the bad and the incorrigibly idle. He would, he 
says, carry out the law, and send them back to their parishes ; 
but as we cannot send them back in custody a dozen times a 
year, that is really advice to give them no relief unless 
they will go back. No doubt, if the people are prepared for that, 
allis easy. One touch of real hunger would soon make useful 
citizens of the vagrants; but then, the community is not 
prepared to apply that terrible remedy. We note, however, 
with satisfaction, that Mr. Peek, a genuine philanthropist, 
would make outdoor relief easier, especially in the matter of 
foods, and work the vagrancy laws much more sharply. The 
remedy lies somewhere in that twofold course, though the State 
is as yet too soft to act on the counsel. Miss Cobbe, in her 
essay headed “The Lord was not in the Earthquake,” protests 
against the argument that the “law of Nature” must be right. 
She says Nature is often diabolically cruel. We cannot under- 
stand much now, and ultimately weshall perceive some reconciling 
truth ; but, meanwhile, we must appeal to the divine teaching, and 
not to the teaching of mere facts. True enough, if she means 
that we must not starve animals because all animals, unless killed 
by violence or disease, must of necessity die of starvation; but 
the dcctrine is pushed in her paper rather far. If God is the 














author of Nature, we must get some teaching out of a revelation 
which, whatever else it is, cannot be false. Her paper, however, will 
make many think who now apologise for pitilessness by saying 
“itis a natural law.” Mr. Osborne Morgan, by pleading that 
the Welsh are a nation, and may yet ask separate life, does his 
best to increase the forces which now make for disintegration, and 
will ultimately compel a conquest such as even England has 
never yet effected; and Mr. Haldane, in a most striking paper, 
asks from the Liberal leaders a more definite programme. His 
idea, well worked out, is that Liberals are alienated by 
indefiniteness, and especially by the want of authoritative 
repudiation of wild ideas, and he asks a remedy for this. Must 
he not wait till he knows who the Liberal leaders are to 
be? Mr. Gladstone, as Mr. Haldane admits, has limited 
his future work to Ireland, and apart from Mr. Gladstone, 
where is Liberal guidance to be sought? How does he 
know that the next leaders will not accept the very pro- 
gramme he repudiates,—viz., that of the Scotch miners, a State 
regulation of the hours of labour, a fixed rate of wages, and the 
nationalisation of all capital; for the limitation to mining 
capital is absurd. Note carefully this pregnant sentence from 
Mr. Haldane, one of the strongest Liberals in the Kingdom :— 
“ Looking at the new electorate as a whole, and the real propor- 
tion which its influence bears to the upper and middle-class vote, 
I am convinced that the association, if such an association were 
contemplated, of Liberalism with Socialism, would result, not 
in the triumph of Socialism, but in the largest and most 
enduring Tory majority the country has yet seen.” We agree 
with Mr. Haldane, but we doubt very strongly if the miner 
Liberal leaders see the truth. 


Tux Nineteenth Century for January places first among its 
articles an apology for cremation by Sir Henry Thompson. 
Though the subject is not one which naturally lends itself to 
humorous treatment, it must be confessed that the writer of 
the article has, consciously or unconsciously, come near to a 
touch of humour in his enthusiastic description of the “ pure 
white, dry ash” to which we may be reduced at the Woking 
Crematory on the payment of £10. “ Regarded as an organic 
chemical product,” says Sir Henry Thompsan, with a feeling of 
pride perhaps natural in the President of ‘the Cremation 
Society of England,” this pure white, dry ash “must be con- 
sidered as attractive in appearance rather than the contrary.” 
In arguing out the question of cremation, Sir Henry Thomp- 
son fairly faces the great objection to cremation arising 
from the temptation to murder by poison which is given by 
the total destruction of the body. We do not think, how- 
ever, that he surmounts it. It is not enough to show 
that, as a matter of fact, very few bodies are exhumed 
for examination. The danger is not that cases of poisoning 
which are now discovered would go undetected, but that 
many murders now prevented by the fear that the body may 
bear for months the evidence of guilt would, were there no such 
fear, be actually perpetrated. Sir Henry Thompson’s strongess 
argument is based on the fact of the introduction of poison into 
the soil by the burial therein of the bodies of those who have died 
from such diseases as small-pox, scarlet-fever, diphtheria, typhus, 
enteric, and other fevers, without cremation. There certainly seems 
a very strong case for enacting that all corpses so infected should 
be buried with quick-lime. Mr. Frederick Harrison’s answer 
to Mr. Balfour’s attack contained in the latter's address on the 
advantages of desultory reading, is contained in a somewhat 
tiresome dialogue supposed to take place between Wiseman of 
Balliol, and Papillon of Christ Church. Mr. Harrison is nothing 
if not serious, and a dialogue intended to be conceived in a light 
aud airy vein from him must be confessed te be very dull reading. 
Besides, he does not put the case for desultory reading in Mr. 
Balfour’s sense in the least as it is fair that it should be put. 
Papillon is really a man who is bored with everything he 
reads, and so really reads nothiog through. The desultory reader 
Mr. Balfour defends is not such a one, but the mau who, though 
he reads widely and superficially, reads eagerly and with intense 
interest. An essay by Mr. Matthew Arnold, if not like a 
farce in every respect, is at least like a farce in this,—it always 
has a catch-word. This time the catch-word, or phrase—the 
essay is on Shelley—is: “My God! he had far better have 
thought like other people.” The phrase, based on a remark 
once made by Mrs, Shelley, is obvious enough in its application 
to Shelley. Mr. Matthew Arnold attempts, as far as is possible 
in an article of sixteen pages, to arrive at a just appreciation of 
Shelley asa man. On the whole, it must be admitted he does 
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this very successfully, though coming in the end to the somewhat 
commonplace conclusion, that the less we know about Shelley’s 
life, the better we are inclined to like him; but that still, when 
all is said and done, there is something loveable about the man 
apart from his poetry. In the following passages Mr. Matthew 
Arnold sums up his regret that the record of Shelley’s life up 
to the time of his second marriage has been given to the world 
in all its depraved and sordid details :— 

“TI regret, I say once more, that it has been given, It is a sore trial 
for our love of Shelley. What a set! what a world! is the exclama- 
tion that breaks from us as we come to an end of this history of 
* the occurrences of Shelley’s private life.’ I used the French word 
déte for a letter of Shelley’s ; for the world in which we find him I can 
only use another French word, sale. Godwin’s house of sordid horror, 
and Godwin preaching and holding the hat, and the green-spectacled 
Mrs, Godwin, and Hogg, the faithful friend, and Hunt, the Horace of 
this precious world, and, to go up higher, Sir Timothy Shelley, a 
great country gentleman, feeling himself safe while ‘the exalted 
mind of the Duke of Norfolk [the drinking Duke] protects me with 
the world,’ and Lord Byron with his deep grain of coarseness and 
commonness, his affectation, his brutal selfishness—what a set! The 
history carries us to Oxford, and I think of the clerical and re- 
apectable Oxford of those old times, the Oxford of Copleston and 
the Kebles and Hawkins, and a hundred more, with the relief Keble 
declares himself to experience from Izaak Walton,— 


* When, wearied with the tale thy times disclose, 
The eye first finds thee out in thy secure repose.’ 


{I am not only thinking of morals and the house of Godwin, I am 
thinking also of tone, bearing, dignity. I appeal to Cardinal New- 
man, if perchance he does me the honour to read these words, is it 
possible to imagine Copleston or Hawkins declaring himself safe 
“while the exalted mind of the Dake of Norfolk protects me with 
the world’ ?” 

Under the title, “ Dethroning Tennyson : a Contribution to 
the Tennyson- Darwin Controversy,” Mr. Swinburne has written 
anamusing parody of the methods by which it is proved that Bacon 
wrote Shakespeare, in which he shows that Mr. Darwin was the 
real author of Maud, The Princess, and In Memoriam. What 
could be a surer proof than the line in Maud ?— 

* A monstrous eft was of old the Lord and master of earth.” 
—lIt is a pity that Mr. Goldwin Smith has, in his article on 
«* American Statesmen,” dwelt with such unnecessary violence on 
the failings of many of the heroes of the War of Independence. 
Yet he accuses the American biographer of John Quincey Adams 
of showing the old traditional hatred of England in his writing. 
Surely to do so, and at the same time to say things which, how- 
ever true, and however little intended in reality to be hostile to 
America, will almost certainly be taken as hostile, is neither 
reasonable nor wise. This blot on Professor Goldwin Smith’s 
interesting article is all the more to be regretted in considera- 
tion of the fact that America in reality has no warmer admirer 
than himself. 


The Fortnightly contains the third number of Sir Charles 
Dilke’s study of the British Army. Though we do not doubt 
that the articles are too pessimistic in tone, and that were we 
called upon to defend India by adding 50,000 men at once to 
the white troops already there, we should ultimately manage to 
do so, it must be admitted that there are some very heavy blots 
on our present arrangements. Our Army is the most centralised 
in the world, and yet the experience of Germany has shown 
that decentralisation is essential to the organisation of any 
rapid and efficient scheme of mobilisation. We neither keep 
our Army ready for the field, nor do we lay plans by which, 
within a given time, we can place it on a war footing. “The 
German military authorities could sit still and think, and alter 
the march of armies, because they had not a single detail with 
which to deal which had not been regulated during peace. 
This is the effect of the decentralisation.” Into Sir Charles 
Dilke’s careful analysis of the German system of organisation 
sve cannot enter here. In the course of his analysis, however, 
he shows by comparison how weak, though costly, is the English 
sSystem.——By far the best article in the present number of the 
Fortnightly is Mr. W. S. Lilly’s extremely able essay, “ Right 
and Wrong,” on which, however, we have already commented 
sufficiently in our last number. 





The National Review is this month distinctly readable, not- 
withstanding that no one of the articles is of special importance 
enough to stand out from the rest. In “ Personal Experi- 
ence in Bulgaria,’ Mr. Legh, M.P., gives a short account 
of a visit to the Balkan Peninsula. He describes the Prince as 
“a highly educated, modest, and intelligent man, under no 
illusions as to the difficulties of his position, and fully resolved 
to do his duty by his new subjects to the best of his ability.” 
Though up to now the Prince has remained absolutely in the 








hands of his advisers, and though he is probably not a man of 
avy strong individuality of character, it does not seem at all 
certain that he will be at all the more likely to fail in his enter. 
prise on that account. The Bulgarians want a constitutional 
Sovereign, not a real ruler. Mr. Legh, like all other travellers 
in the Balkans who have written down their observations, con- 
cludes by a scheme for partitioning Turkey :— 

“ Assuming that he is permitted to remain at Constantinople, and 

perhaps Gallipoli, it is pretty certain that the Turk will have to part 
with the remainder of his European possessions. Three nations, 
Greece, Servia, and Bulgaria, dividing his inheritance in advance, all 
lay claim to Macedonia. The Servians may, however, be dismissed 
from the calculation, for they will be forced to content themselves 
with a district adjoining their own frontier. The Greeks, who urge 
their cause with considerable bluster, base their claim upon ancient 
history and upon alleged numerical superiority. The first of these 
reasons is little short of absurdity, and the second is incorrect. 
There have been many disputes as to the proportion in which 
Greece and Bulgaria are represented in Macedonia, but the weight 
of evidence is decisively in favour of the latter. It is impossible to 
obtain strictly accurate statistics on the subject, but, according to 
the most trustworthy authorities, there appear to be over one million 
Bulgarians, as against about 60,000 Greeks. Obviously, therefore, 
the Bulgarians will be entitled to claim the lion’s share of the spoil, 
and there is no reason why Greece should not be satisfied with an 
arrangement which gave her Salonica and the adjoining district. 
Both from motives of justice and expediency, it should be our policy 
to secure for Bulgaria as large an extension of territory as possible: 
a Bulgaria stretching from the Algean to the Black Sea, and com- 
prising what is now the province of Adrianople, would form a 
guarantee of the surest kind for the maintenance of peace in the 
Balkan Peninsula, and an effective barrier against Russian aggression 
in South-Eastern Europe.” 
Under the heading, “ Rome and Malaria,” Mr. Strachan 
Morgan gives an extremely curious account of the problem pre- 
sented to the Italians by the unhealthiness of their capital, and of 
the various methods which have been tried in order to get rid of 
malaria. Strange to say, the most successful has been found 
to be that employed by the Romans. Recent excavations in the 
Campagna have brought to light the curious system of drains, 
tier above tier, employed by them to drain the subsoil of the 
water-logged plains that surround Rome.——Of the paper 
entitled “ Lord Salisbury’s Foreign Policy,” which obtains the 
place of honour in the National Review, we need only say that 
if there is a great deal in it which is very true, there is also very 
little in it which can lay any claim to novelty. 

In the Westminster Review is contained Mr. Gladstone’s 
reply to Dr. Ingram. Replies to replies are seldom interesting, 
and Mr. Gladstone’s effort is no exception. We have searched 
it in vain for any sentence or phrase which is of suffi- 
cient interest to be quoted.——The rest of the articles in the 
Westminster Review are without special interest, if we except one 
entitled ‘‘ Dr. Johnson on Ireland,” where some curious sayings 
of Johnson as to Ireland are collected. Dr. Johnson, we pre- 
sume, is to be asked to step into line with the civilised world in 
defence of Home-rule. 

Blackwood for January has another article on “The War 
Office.” On this occasion, the writer deals nominally with the 
Outside Departments. By way of preface, however, he attempts 
to show that it is not fair to compare the cost of the English 
and German Armies, and then to ask,—Why do we pay as much 
for our small Army as the Germans do for their great one? 
The reason assigned is that our Army is a paid Army; 
the German, one recruited by compulsory service. This, how- 
ever, will not wholly account for the difference, part of which it is 
greatly to be feared we must put down to careless and extravagant 
administration.——“ The Withered Arm” is a fairly successful 
attempt to tell a story, based on the strange superstition that 
the touch of a corpse just cut from the gallows, and still warm, 
will cure paralysed limbs.——“ John Knox and William Mait- 
land ” is an interestingly told chapter from the history of Mary, 
Queen of Scots. 

Macmillan contains, among other articles of note, an in- 
teresting lecture on “Sir Stafford Northcote,” given by Lord 
Coleridge to the Exeter Literary Society ; and anessay on “ Dr. 
Johnson’s Style” by his most recent editor, Dr. Birkbeck Hill. 
The last of these, dealing as it does with a literary sub- 
ject of great fascination, is found to be extremely pleasant 
reading. The criticism in detail of the style of a great 
master of English cau hardly fail to be worth following, 
for it is sure to bring us into contact either with old 
favourites or new discoveries in the way of quotations. Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill’s vindication of Johnson's style from the charge of 
pomposity of diction seems to us unanswerable. Johnson only 
wrote Johnsonese when the exigencies of his calling as a 
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literary hack forced him to assume a discursive form of composi- 
tion which should at the same time inculcate “ wisdom and piety.” 
For essays of this type he could not adopt his own natural, keen, 
hard-hitting, straightforward style, such as he used in the 
criticism of “ Lycidas,” or in the preface to the Dictionary, but 
was obliged to devise these ponderous antithetical mazes which 
astonish and amuse us in the Rambler. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——@— 

Mrs. Penicott’s Lodger, and other Stories. By Lady Sophia Palmer. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—Lady Sophia Palmer shows a great deal of 
power in these stories; indeed, in at least three of them,—“ Mrs. 
Penicott’s Lodger,” ‘‘ Beppa,” and “ Miss Martha Cary],”—a kind of 
power which rises a good deal above mere talent or skill, and shows a 
definite touch of genius. The first story was suggested by Mr. 
Burne-Jones’s memorable picture of a young drover driving a calf to 
market in the early morning, and finding by the way-side, in a faded 
and tawdry dress, the girl whom he had long ago loved, dying in the 
extremity of want. The picture was a fine one, and the little tale is 
as fine as the picture, and interprets it with great delicacy and beauty. 
The second tale, “ Beppa,” shows great knowledge of rustic Italian life, 
and is full of buoyancy as well as reality; and ‘‘ Miss Martha Caryl ” 
is one of the most touching of the shorter tales of our time, and 
indicates very clearly, in the account of the last scenes of poor Miss 
Martha’s life, that the authoress has an imaginative insight of no 
mean order into the reserve power of such a nature as Martha 
Caryl’s. ‘Notre Dame de Bon Secours,” though not the equal of 
any of these, is a very humorous and touching little sketch ; and the 
Christmas story, which reads as if taken from life, is singularly 
interesting. ‘‘ Nancy Dedman” is hardly up to the level of the other 
tales, though it is fresh, and shows again how the authoress loves to 
treat women of more than the feminine average of intensity and 
power. On the whole, this little volume suggests that its author 
might write something that would make ite mark in English 
literature. 

Voluntaries for an East London Hospital. (David Stott.) —Our 
notice of this volume has been unduly delayed, but coming now, it is 
not, we hope, unseasonable. Some twenty contributors have written 
for it, a curiously mingled company, among whom we find Lord 
Lytton, the Bishop of Bedford, Miss F. Mabel Robinson, Mr. Clement 
Scott, Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. R. L. Stevenson, and Mr. J. L. Toole. 
The institution which it is sought to benefit is the East London 
Hospital for Children, and of all the papers, good as some of them 
are, there is none that can be compared to that in which Mrs. Heck- 
ford tells the pathetic story of how her husband and herself founded 
itand cherished it through its early days of weakness. Dr. Heckford 
was on the staff of the London Hospital. On the first anniversary of 
their wedding-day, he and his wife opened the hospital in what had 
been two old warehouses at Ratcliff Cross. We shall not attempt 
to epitomise the story of the devotion with which they carried on 
the work, and of the answering devotion which they called forth in 
others. It must be looked for in these pages. Dr. Heck- 
ford was forced to seek a warmer climate for his health. He 
returned to help the hospital when it seemed to be in danger, 
and he just lived to see the site purchased by the Committee 
of Management for the new building. He was then in his 
twenty-ninth year. A curious and significant commentary on the 
need of the hospital is supplied by a table which gives “the weight 
of two hundred and fifty children taken consecutively and without 
selection from the hospital books.” Here is an extract from it :— 


Highest Average Lowest Proper 
Weight. Weight. Weight Weight. 
lb, 02 b. oz. lb. oz lb. oz 
2 ee | 2 eee ff JP 24 0 
a See icancces See 48 0 
CD ccassives OF SD sscerse CD cccssais 0 





The writers of the papers mingle seria ludo; the reader will enjoy 
them, we are sure, the more, if he can overcome a too common 
reluctance in the English mind, and buy the book. 

Fancy Dresses Described. By Ardern Holt. (Debenham and Free- 
body.)—This is the fifth edition, corrected and much enlarged, of a 
work which has already met with much favour. In these days when 
the drama is so largely spectacular, the stage suggests many ideas to 
the costumier, and this source of information has been well drawn 
upon. The varieties of dress are arranged in alphabetical order, and 
certainly present an embarrassing variety of choice. There is nothing 
in the past or present, in the world of fancy or reality, that a lady 
cannot make herself up into under the guidance of Mr. Ardern Holt. 
Armida, the Wife of Bath, Minna Troil (if she be dark) or Brenda (if 
she be fair), Cassandra, Cleopatra, Jeanie Deans,—all these characters 
and a hundred more invite her choice ; or she may become a Dutch 
doll, a dove, a dragon-fly, a grasshopper, a hornet, or almost anything 
else that she pleases to be in rerum natura. Some handsome illustra- 
tions complete the volume. 





Literary Epochs. By G. F. Underhill. (Elliot Stock.) —Mr. Under- 
hill’s object in this volame is “to prove that the practical events of 
the world are reflected in the mirror of contemporary writings,” and 
that great writers generally come “in clusters.’ With this object he 
examines “ the ancient classics,” the literature of medizval Italy, of 
the Elizabethan era, of the age of Louis XIV., and so on, in successive 
chapters. After reading the first two of these chapters, we found it 
unnecessary to proceed further. In the age of Pericles, we are told, 
“to the ambitious man literature was the high-road to power; for 
Athenian life was not a work-a-day life,—it was rather a life of 
sensualism.’’ Consequently, if you wanted to be great, you “had to 
appeal to the eyes and to the ears of the people.” A man who 
“relied only on his wealth, or the practical utility of his advice,” 
could “not hope ever to become popular.” We doubt if more 
astonishing blunders were ever contained in twelve lines. The 
Peloponnesian War “seems rather to have been a series of domestic 
bickerings between rival States than a war.” ‘“‘ Cicero was an orator, 
not a writer.” He may be compared to some one called “Sir 
Edmund Burke,” and he used to “denunciate” his opponents. It 
was reserved to Mr. Underhill to “deduct” a conclusion from’ 
premisses. In Italy, “the revival of letters had its birth in the 
contempt for religion as taught by the Church of Rome and 
Avignon.” The first proof which Mr. Underhill offers of this is two 
quotations from Dante’s “ Paradiso,” and the fact that the ‘‘ Inferno” 
and “ Purgatorio” are, as he puts it, “ peopled” with clergy. This 
is all that Mr. Underhill has to say about Dante. His other authors 
are Petrarch, Boccaccio, Poggio Bracciolini, Ariosto, Berni, Laurentius 
Valla, Pontano, Sanazzaro, Baptista. We think this is an exhaustive 
list of the authors whose names are mentioned in the chapter on 
medisval Italy, and who, with Dante, are comprehensively called 
“elegant.” Comment on such a work as this is superfluous. We 
have only to add that it would be very easy indeed to multiply 
examples of similar blunders. 


Portry.—Minora Carmina, By “C.C.R.’’ (Sonnenschein and Co.) 
—When we see vers de société, we naturally think of Praed and Mr. 
Frederick Locker, and are consequently inclined to be somewhat 
severe in our judgment. ‘C.C. R.” is wanting, if he is tried by 
this standard. He is not easy enough—the verse should run off 
without a halt—nor witty enough, nor wise enough. The best that 
we have found is “ La Chasseresse,” and here is a stanza of it :— 


“ Now mellow autumn is here, country-houses 

Crowded, and echoes alive on the hill, 

Charming in choicest of gaiters and blouses, 
Ha, merry gentlemen, she’s with you still ! 

Miniature weapon in hand, could she step on 
Canvas, ’twere picture yon’d die to possess ; 

Surely Diana her snip sent to plan a 

Costume de chasse for the gay Chasseresse.”’ 


Melilot. By Francis Prevost. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) —Mr. 
Prevost seems to have at least one gift of the poet, a love of Nature; 
but he is certainly inarticulate, it would scarcely be too much to say, 
incomprehensible. Here is a stanza which possibly has a meaning :— 


**O hasty blood ! 

To swell so soon from off the embitter'd wood 
The poison of her sweetness. Lo! I said,— 
Tis a small wound, the knife shall pluck it out ; 

’T was a chance arrow at a roving dart ; 
Pain is less stiff about a fire-dipt head.” 


One has not time for guessing at such conundrums. Fantasias. 
By Mrs. Moss Cockle. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co )—Mrs. Moss 
Cockle is, for the most part, content to move in the ordinary ways of 
writers of verse. When she is original, she is not happy. It is 
original to say that a philosopher is an “ orbit,’ and that an orbit 
has “a keen eye of light ;” to describe a “‘ sedgy stream” as “ rippling 
and rushing ;” to describe “a cold wind’’ as an “ alluring breeze ;”” 
but the effect is not commendable.——Stanzas and Sonnets. By J. 
Pierce, M.A. (Longmans.)—There is good sense, good feeling, and a 
fair command of expression and melody in these poems. As long as 
the author is content with an unpretending use of these qualities, he 
pleases, or at least escapes censure. When he tries a loftier flight, 
he fails. 








“* Through the blustering storm 
Of circumstance career’d his eager gaze ;”” 


is not a happy expression. Some translations from the “ Odyssey ” are 
faithful, but inadequate. In— 


“* When through Panopens’ pleasant lawns 
He went to Pytho.” 


“he’? must be a misprint for “ she,’’ épxoueyny agreeing with Anrw. 
Sonnets on Nature and Science. By 8. Jefferson. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—We can give our readers a specimen of Mr. Jefferson’s 
manner which will save the necessity of criticism :— 


“The long June day is past, its course is sped ; 

We look through open window on the sky. 
See yonder, darting, from his station high, 

The gleams of Jupiter are brightly shed. 

The Occident is dyed with fading red, 
And there the star of eve we now descry, 
Although the light of day can scarcely die. 

For it was late before the sun had fled. 


How fit that thou, great Jove, the summer night 
Should’st beautify with thy calm light! How fleet 
Across the void thy swift rays er gleam ! 

Though quick as flash of levin in its flight, 

Yet near an hour “— speed our earth to greet, 
So distant now thou flingest far thy beam,” 
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Observe the delicate introduction of scientific truth in line 13—— 
Station Hunting on the Warrego, and other Poems. By Philip J. Holds- 
worth. (W. Maddock, Sydney.)—The poem from which the volume 
takes its name is far the best. The rhapsody, “ Australia,” is 
bombastic, the verses on ordinary themes commonplace; but the 
description of genuine Australian experience is really worth some- 
thing. Let Mr. Holdsworth, who modestly commends this volume to 
the Australian public as “an earnest of future effort,” keep to the 
theme in which he has the good fortune to find a characteristic and 
unhackneyed subject. Here is a picture of two comrades in the scrub, 
one of them stricken with fever :— 


** Now darkness circled round them like a spell : 

And Oscar drowsed, while Paul yearned, moodily, 

To pierce that vast void Stillness. Fitful winds, 

Like melancholy night-gasps, waxed, and then — 

Waned noiselessly, and timorous brashbirds wailed 

From out the mallee-scrub and salt-bush clumps 

That flanked the dun base of the sand-ridge near. 
At times, far dolefuller sounds vexed Paul, for, lo, 

Sonorons curlews scudded past, with shrieks 

And dismal lamentations, wofuller 

Than those dread groans which daunt the woodman’s heart 

When stron north-easters sweep through swamp-oak groves. 
Forlornly shrilled these wasteland cries, while Paul 

Sat, hour by hour, and marvelled if God's Hand, 

Past the fierce limits of that wild lone land, 

Would guide them to a havened peace again.” 


Mr. Holdsworth’s style wants much chastening, but there are signs 
of power in what he writes. Sunday Sonnets. By Elizabeth M. 
Alford. (Blackfriars Publishing Company.)—We have here a sonnet 
for every Sunday in the year, correct verses, full of sober devotional 
feeling ——A Time and Times. By A. Werner. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
—There is a refreshing strength and vigour about these ‘ Ballads and 
Lyrics of the East and West.’’ The movements of the time have 
caught the spirit of the writer, and though we cannot feel some of 
his sympathies, we recognise that he has convictions, and that these 
convictions give a reality to his verse which, for the most part, the 
poet minores sadly want. Mr. Werner is, we should guess, a young 
man, and his pen runs too easily. But he seems to have the “ root of 
the matter’? in him. We have not seen a more hopeful volume— 
all things considered—for some time. “ Leaina,’’ the story of the 
girl who died rather than reveal her lover’s name; “The Ballad of 
the Ship ‘ Elizabeth ;’” ‘‘ Bannerman of the Dandenong : an Australian 
Ballad,” are among the finest things in the volume, but they are too 
long to quote. But the specimen for which we can find space will 
suffice :— 





“GEORGE TINWORTH. 


A craftsman-artist of the olden time, 
Dowered with the cunning hand and reverent eye, 
That scorns no meanest thing he passes by, 
(For all may be as stairs whereby we climb 
Unto the clearest heights of God’s sublime,) 
Nor proudly draws, feeling himself too high, 
Apart from brother-men that toil and cry, 
Heart-weary still, ’mid Pharaoh's bricks and slime. 


O Man and Brother! they that work and love 
Have ever their reward, and thou hast thine ! 
Who works like thee, in simple faithfulness, 
Shall look clear-eyed upon the Light Divine, 
And, blessing others, win a joy above 

Their joy, whom this world rises up to bless.”* 


We have algo received :— Wiclif: an Historical Drama. (Thornton, 
Oxford.) The Poems of K. F. Relaieff, translated from the 
Russian by T. Hart-Davies (Remington and Co.), “a new and 
enlarged edition.” Wayside Songs, by John Brown, “a new 
edition. (F. W. Wilson and Brothers, Glasgow.) ——Whims and 
Fantasies. By “ Emeritus.” (Remington and Co.) The Recording 
Angel. By John Harris. (Wertheimer and Lea.) 

Praed’s Essays. ‘ Morley’s Universal Library.” (G. Routledge 
and Sons.) —Praed’s name has survived chiefly as a writer of society 
verses. These essays might fairly be called society essays; for 
though a few of them—e.g., that on Homer, and that on “The 
Divinities of the Ancients’’—are written in a serious spirit, their 
prevailing characteristic is that they are written with a light hand, 
and intended in the first place to amuse, and in the second place, if at 
ail, to instruct. The subjects are of all kinds. There are essays on 
“The Best Bat in the School,’ on “ My First Flame,” on ‘ My First 
Folly,” on “The Country Curate,” on ‘“ Hair-Dressing,’’ on the social 
fictions of “Not at Home,” and “A Certain Age.” They seem 
to us to be unequal. Some of them, we are bound to say, are 
dall. Sir G. Young, Praed’s nephew, and Professor Morley have 
both contributed a few introductory sentences, from which we 
learn that Praed was born in 1802, and left Eton in 1821. The 
greater number of these papers were written while he was still 
at Eton—i.e., when he was some eighteen or nineteen years old—for 
the Etonian, a school paper of a good deal of celebrity in its time. 
There can be no donbt that they are extraordinarily precocious 
papers, though naturally there are many of a young writer’s faults, 
sach as false and frequent antitheses, in them. But we cannot under- 
stand Sir G. Young when he says that “ they are worthy of preserva- 
tion, in a degree hardly less than his [Praed’s] verse.”’ They are the 
papers of a very clever schoolboy, which give promise of greater 
things; but their chief interest is that they illustrate what Praed 
himself was. And we must say that we dislike such sentiments as 
that “every book is a prize that brings the fresh and cheerful voice 























of youth into the region of true Literature.” ‘The fresh and cheerfgl 
voice of youth” had much better be occupied in training itself. 


Luck at the Diamond-Fields. By Dalrymple J. Belgrave. (Ward 
and Downey.)—The volume contains thirteen short stories, relating 
the experiences of diggers, sportsmen, speculators, and gamblers of 
various kinds at the Kimberley diamond-mines. Swindling in many 
varieties seems pretty rife there, and the “turf” is as fertile of fraud 
as it is elsewhere. Still, the place is “not so barren of virtue as not 
to furnish noble examples,”—e.g., when Charlie Lumsden picks up, 
unseen by any human eye, a big diamond in a dead man’s claim, and 
hands it over for the benefit of his unknown heirs. It is satisfactory 
to find another honest finder getting his reward in “A Vaal River 
Heiress.” This is, to our mind, far the best, as it is the pleasantest 
to read, of all the stories. “A Compact,’ with its mixture of the 
supernatural, is an effective story. 


The Shepherd’s Darling. By “Brenda.” (J. F. Shaw.)—This ig 
a sufficiently readable, some may think it even an exciting story; but 
it has for us a certain aspect of unreality. Bonnie, the heroine, ig 
induced to leave her home by a certain unprincipled Lallie Spens, 
They go abroad with a travelling show, for Bonnie’s ambition is to 
act. What happens to the adventurers we shall not say; but surely 
the incident of the distorting looking-glass, which makes the child 
fancy that she is disfigured for life, is a little unlikely. No onecou'd 
be deceived by the regular grotesqueness of a distorted image. There 
is some pathos in The Shepherd’s Darling, and the intention of the 
story is admirable. 


New Epitions.—We have received the “Jubilee Edition” of 
Cassell’s History of England. Vol. I. From the Roman Invasion to 
the Wars of the Roses. (Cassell and Co.)—‘‘ The text,” we are 
informed, “has been revised throughout.” We do not find, however, 
that all errors have been removed, for the old fable that Helena, the 
mother of Constantine, was of British birth, is still to be found on 
p- 16. The illustrations are, of course, an important feature. There 
are fancy pictures, which are at least as good as can be expected, anda 
number of very good illustrations properly so called, drawings of coins, 
ancient buildings, sculptures, &c., fac-similes of designs in old manu. 
scripts, and the like. The volume is very properly furnished with an 
index of its own.—Messrs. Ward and Lock send out a Sixpenny 
Shakespeare. It is not exactly, as stated on the cover, “ Shakespeare 
complete,” for the sonnets are wanting. But it must be allowed that 
there is a vast amount of matter for sixpence. Hight hundred and 
thirty-one triple-columned pages, fairly readable too, the paper 
being of a remarkably serviceable kind.—~—Longfellow’s Hyperion 
appears in a pretty little volume, as one of a series which 
has deserved!y gained much favour from the public, ‘ Rout- 
ledge’s Pocket Library.” Elegant binding and clear printing make 
these desirable little books——-In ‘“ Men of Letters,’ edited by 
John Morley (Macmillan), we have Thackeray, by Authony Trollope, 
—City Ballads. By Will Carleton. (Sampson Low and Co.)-— 
Of reprints, in ‘ Dick’s English Novels’? we have Don Quizote (J. 
Dicks); but why an “English novel’?——The Autobiography of 
Benjamin Franklin (Cassell and Co.), a volume of “ Cassell’s National 
Library.” In ‘“ Morley’s Universal Library” (Routledge and 
Sons), Alcestis, and other Piays by Euripides. Translated into 
English Verse by Robert Potter.-We doubt whether this somewhat 
feeble version quite deserves the honour of a place among the 
classical works which make up this “ Library.” Walks in Epping 
Forest : a Handbook to the Forest Paths, §c. By Percy Lindley. 
(123-24 Fleet Street.) ——English Emigrants to Canada. By Septimus 
Scrivener. (James Clarke and Co.) Count Tolstoi’s tale, Katia. 
Translated from the French. (W. 8S. Gottenberger, New York; 
Triibner and Co., London.) Weare glad to see a new edition (in one 
volume) of that very fine novel, Ramona. By Mrs. Helen Jackson. 
(Macmillan and Co.) Praise is due to another little volame, 
belonging to a series which bears the somewhat bizarre name of 
“ Knickerbocker Nuggets,’ Headlong Hall and Nightmare Abbey. By 
Thomas Love Peacock. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and 
London.) 























FANCY DRESSES DESCRIBED; 
Or, What to Wear at Fancy Balls. 


By ARDERN HOLT. 


Fifth and Enlarged Edition, with 64 Pen-and-Ink Sketches and 16 Fall-Page 
Coloured Illustrations of Favourite Models, and Description of 
upwards of 700 Costumes, 

“ The writer has evidently been present at many of the fancy balls given of 
late years.”’— Morning Post. 

«What to wear at a fancy ball is often a question of momentous interest, and 
it is answered in every particular by a little book called ‘ Fancy Dresses 
Described.’ ’—Daily Telegraph. 

“The illustrations are extremely pretty and gracefual.’’—Queen, 

PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 


WYMAN and SONS, Great Queen Street, W.C. ; 
and 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. 
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j B E R T YY” LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
FANCY, BALL, DINNER, and 
ART EVENING COSTUMES. 


F A B R I C S ) SPEcIAL SKETCHES IN ANY DESIGN OR PERIOD, 
For the SEASON, FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. 
PaTTERNS PostT-FREE. : 
East India House 
LIBERTY & CO. &Chesham rd REGENT STREET, W. 


| Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 
HYDROPATHY, | Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 


W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &c. 
SMEDLEY’S. 


Phyvicians{ 308. @. G. CORKHILL, M.B., 
MATLOCK. 


M.R.C.S. Eng. (Resident), 
Turkish, Russian, and other Baths. Covered 
Balconies; Billiard aud Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, 4c. 


'  Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


OSLER’S CHINA 





100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


AND 


Manufactory, Birmingham. GLASS SERVICES. 


CARDINAL AND HARFORD, 


the oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 





LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 
108-9 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE. 


Founded 1835. 


Claims Paid 
Profits Declare 3,400,000 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES on very 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
| N ST I T U T I O N « favourable terms, 
48 Gracechurch Street, London. 


| BROWNING’S IMPROVED METHOD OF SUITING THE 
| SIGHT WITH SPECTACLES, 





Either Personally or by Correspondence, 
Oo U R |  Browning’s axis-cut pebbles are the most perfect lenses made, 
| being cut from pure crystals of Brazilian pebble at right 
, angles to the axis, and every lens tested separately by the 
polariscope. Spectacles of superior quality from 4s 6d per 
E Y E Ss. | pair; with pebble lenses in best steel frames, from 10s 6d per 
| pair; and in gold frames, from £1 33 6d.—Full particulars of 
| Browning’s Method of Suiting the Sight by correspondence 
| and testimonials, post-free. 


| JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


TONGA 


FOR 


NEURALGIA. 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO,’S 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
TRADE MARK. 





** Invaluable in facial Neuralgia, Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.” —Medical 
Press and Circular, 

“Tonga maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.’’—Lancet. 


Tonga is sold at 2s Od, 4s 6d, and 11s. 
Of all Chemists. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 


application to 
DENT and CO, 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


APOLLINARIS. 
“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


CAUTION.—“ The Thames is at present, and is likely to remain, 
an unsuitable source of water-supply for the Metropolis. The pollu- 
tions to which it is necessarily exposed are of such a disgusting 
character as to render its use for drinking purposes undesirable.’’— 
Lancet, August, 1887. 





Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a pleasing 
fragrance to the breath. It is by far the best 


TOOTH POWDER, 


and contains no mineral acid or gritty substances. 
Ask anywhere for 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the original and only genuine. 


ROWLANDS’ 


ODONTO 








SECOND EDITION OF THE ARGOSY FOR 
JANUARY. 


THE 
STORY OF CHARLES STRANGE, 


A New Illustrated Serial Story, 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author of “EAST LYNNE,” 


COMMENCES IN 


THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY. 


Second Edition, now ready. 


THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY. 


Edited by CHARLES W. WOOD. 





ConTENTs. 

. The STORY of CHARLES STRANGE. By Mrs. Henry Woon, 
Author of “ East Lynne.” Chap. 1. Early Days.—Chap. 2. 
Changes.—Chap. 3. Mr. Sergeant Stillingfar. Illustrated by 
M. Ellen Edwards. 


. Professor MACFARREN. By C. A. Mactrone. 


. STORIES from the STUDIOS: The FIVE Mr. FYTTONS. 
S. E. WALLER. 


. LETTERS from MAJORCA. By Cuartes W. Woop, F.R.G.S. 
With 7 Illustrations. 


By 


. DREAMLAND. By Sypney Grey. 

. POOR AUNT DEB! 

. Mr. GORDON, SPECIALIST. By E. EpersHeim. 
. A SURPRISE. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


Second Edition, now ready. 


“The ‘ Argosy’ sails on golden seas.’—Daily Telegraph. 

“There is a charm about the ‘ Argosy’ we do not find in any other 
magazine.”—Liverpool Albion. 

“Firet among the magazines stands the ‘ Argosy.’’’—Daily 
Chronicle. 

“Best and cheapest of our magazines.” —Sfandard. 


“ Laden with golden grain.’’—St. James’s Chronicle. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Barlington Street, W. 


Now ready, price ls. post-free, 1s 21. 


— ATLANTIC MONTHLY for 
ConTENTS. 

Yone Santo.—A CuiLp or Japan. 1-4. F. W. House. 

UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF FRANKLIN TO STRAHAN. &. G. W. Benjamin. 

Jupson’s Remorse. Lillie Chace Wyman. 

Tue Lost Earu. J. T. Trowbridge. 

Tue GOLDEN HESPERIDES. Charles Dudley Warner. 

Tue SEconD Son. 43-45. M. O. W. Oliphant and T, B. Aldrich. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. Theodore Child. 

A Linerat Epucation. Edward J. Lowell. 

Tue Secret. James Russell Lowell. 

TuE Despot oF BroomsepGE Cove.—I.-II. Charles Egbert Craddeck. 

On WaITTIER’S EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY. Frances L. Mace. 

Tue History O¥ CHILDREN’S Books. C. M. Hewins. 

MoNADNOCK IN AUTUMN, Edna Dean Proctor. 

AFTER “ OvuR HunpRED Days.”’ Oliver Wendell Holmes, 

Howetts’s Mopern Iratian Porets.—Scupper’s MEN 
ContrisuTors’ CLuB--Booxs oF THE MONTH. 

None of the Magazines begin the New Year with more brilliant prospects than 
the “ Atlantic Monthly,” of which the number for January, 1888, has just been 
issued. The excellent Steel Portrait of Miss Murfree (‘‘ Char'es Egbert Crad- 
dock ’’), which forms the Frontispiece, will gratify the numerous admirers of 
this famous writer. 

London : Warp, Lock, and Co, Salisbury Square, E.C. 


JANUARY. 


AND Letrers.—Tus 


{, RIEDRICHSHALL, 
THE TONIC APERIENT MINERAL WATER. 


ROFESSOR SEEGEN says:— for srelomethunsees sPorient 
PROFESSOR VIRCHOW says :— 


After twenty years’ use, 
I appreciate it as highly as 
ever.”’ 
Of all Chemists and Mineral-Water Dealers, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
———— 


Brinckmann (A.), Controversial Methods of Romanism,cr 8vo (Sonnenschein) 3/6 
Buchanan (R ), Heir of Linne, 2 vols. cr 8V0 ..............006 (Chatto & Windus) 21/0 
Burton (W. K.), Practical Guide to Photo-Printing, cr 8vo ............ (Marion) 4/0 
Calvados (J. S. de), Levana and our Ladies of we MO ..0000e (C.K. Paul) 5/0 
Chantry (P.), Life’s Inner Life, cr 8V0 ....66.....-.s0008+ oneal “(Remington) 6/0 
Daily Text-Book for Invalids, 160 ...........:.:scssssesenseeseeceeenend (Skeffington) 3/6 
Dowden (E.), Transcripts and Studies, 80 ...........cccecceseeceeceseee (C. K. Paul) 12/0 
Dunn (H. P.), Infant Health, cr 8vo ..(C. K. Paul) 3/6 
Fischer (K.), A Critique of Kant, 8vo (Sonnenschein) 6/0 
Fraser (A),,! She Came Between, cr 8vo (F. V. White) 3/6 






















Froude (J. A ), English in the West Indies, 8vo ....... .. (Longmans) "s 
Haliburton ( oa ), For Puir Auld Scotland’s Sake, er 8vo . (Ww. Paterson) 
Leach (T.), Sketch of the Tractarian Upheaval, cr 8vo . ..(Bemrose) 36 
pom d (Prof.), Religious Life in Scotland, cr 8V0..........ss:sesseseereeres (Nelson) 2/6 
velace (F.), Moloch of Fashion, cr €@vo ........... ..(Remington) 7/6 
McMaster (J. B): Benjamin Franklin, ENO sctctdatecencttcnmnonnineel (C. K. Paul) 5/0 
Mendelssohn (F. B.), Briefe, 12mo (Camb. Univ. Press) 3/9 
Mercier (C.), The Nervous System and the Mind, 8v0 ...........04 (Macmillan) 12/6 
Mudie (F.), Bible Truths and Bible Characters, cr 8vo ...(Maclehose) 3/6 
Renton (E. H.), Heraldry in England, 40 .........ccccssssseessessereeeeeees (Wyman) 6/0 
= Ay ), Literary Sketche?, cr 8V0 ............-.0..0.sssceeeees sane 3/6 
8. J. D.), Arithmetical Papers, 1869-1887, Cr BVO........s.ccceesesesees (Bell) 2/6 
Shaw (Ss. J. D.), Solutions to Arithmetical Papers, cr 8vo .(Bell) 4/6 
Songs of the Apocalypse, Cr 8VO  ......ss0.c:..scccssseeeseeceeeeecees (Nisbet) 2/0 
Stirling (W.), Outline of Practical Physiology, CEBU. sanrteratssevesendase (Griffin) 8/6 
alker (J.), Hubert and Emmeline, 12mo .................c000ee0s eer 2/0 
Waters, Explanatory Digest of Fawcett’s Political Economy acmillan) 2/6 
Why Weepest MD ID. s:) <acssehihserckonoopscavosscptecondees peeas ...(Nelson) 2/0 
Wray (J.), Jack Horner the Second, Big canes sian ceapeeee (Nisbet) 2/0 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at senien: Gennes, 
UpHam, AND Co.’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 








The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
NILsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





To insure sneiitens Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO ‘* THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdon ... el 8 B00 OES 
Including postage to ‘any of the Australasian 
onies, America, France, ee : 10 6.....915 8 
Including postage to India, China, &c. . = 2a 8 016 3 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvuTsipK PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 





Page ..... pealipauas uavapnsbaaebacsineeeee £10 10 0] Narrow Column........... nme uD Oo 
Half-Page... 5 5 0} Half-Column ah 

Quarter-Page sabbagacienancanbanixe 212 6 | Quarter-Columm...............-00.06 017 6 
Six lines and under, 5s; and 9d per line for every additional line (containing 


on an average eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 








HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The SECOND TERM of the SESSION 1887-88 BEGINS TUESDAY, Jan. 10th. 
The Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and the Degrees of the Victoria 
University in Science, Arts, Medicive and Surgery. Practical Work Daily in the 
Physical, Electrical, Chemical, Mineralogica!, Biological), and Engineering Labora- 
tories, and in the Weaving and Finishing Sheds, Dyehouse, and Printing Rooms, 
The following Prospectuses of the Classes and Laboratories, &c., in the Depart- 
ment of Science, T: chnology, and Arts, may be had free from the Secretary :— 
1, All-Day Classes for Registered Students. 
2. Classes for Occasional and Evening Students. 
3. Civil and Mechanical Engineering. 
4. Commercial Course. 
Also the Prospectus of the Department of Medicine. 
RUCE CASTLE, near TOTTENHAM, 
Established 1827, 


Heap-Master—Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A. 


The System offers to boys from Public Schools or elsewhere the advantages of 

a Private Tutor, with regular discipline, games, &., of School. In Lower 
School, Serr (if required) for any Public School. 

In 1887, O. B.’s have won a Whitworth Scholarship, two Gold Medals, London 
University, a Royal Academy Scholarship (Drawing), Viceroy of India’s Gold 
M «u:' (Persian), and a Sizarship at Trin. Co)l., Camb. 


ki »LLY HAMPSTEAD. 
Miss NORTON will REOPEN her SCHOOL on WEDNESDAY, Jan, 18th, 1888, 


DUCATION, SWITZERLAND. —INTERNATIONAL 

COLLEGE. “LA CHATELAINE,” near Geneva.—Thorough preparation 

for Commercial Life, Universities, Army, and Technical Schools. Only private 

tuition and private rooms.—Address, Priucipa’, Mr. CHAS. THUDICHUM, or 

Dr. STANLEY, Principal of Mayall College, rixton, Secretary of the Society of 
“Old Boys” of “ La Chatelaine.” 











HILL, 








OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the scientific and practical Education 
of Land Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &, 
For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, with List of Scholarships, 
Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the PRINGIPAL. 
There is a special One-Year Course for Out-Students desiring it. 
NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, January 3ist. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to 

fit an Engineer for Employment i in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About Fifty 

Students will be admitted in September, 1888. For Competition the Secretary of 

State will offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, 

and Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College. 


REPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
INGLENOOK, DORKING. 

Miss BRAHAM, Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours, late Head- 
Mistress of the Preparatory Classes, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
RECEIVES BOYS to EDUCATE, giving them every Home care and comfort, 
combined with a High-class Education, to fit them for entrance to any of the 
Public Schools. 

Reference NW to Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
Camden Road, N.W.; Charles Schwann, Esa., M.P., arenas Manchester. 











TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE. —_ Men WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal ‘Subjects taken :—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and ncunned 








ETTENHALL COLLEGE, Ss’ CAFFORDSHIRE. iiloaii 
Master—ALEX. WAUGH YOUNG, M.A., Fellow of University College, 
London. Second Master—PAUL MATHEWS, M. A., Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, January 17th, 1888.—For 
Prospectus and List of Honours, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Tettenhall Col- 
lege, vid W obvarhempton, 


PECIAL. —In a High- Class School, for the ‘Sons of Gentle- 
men only, the SON of a CLERGYMAN, or other Professional Man or 
Gentleman, can be received on very advantageous ter ms, to increase connection. 
— Laboratory, Gymnasium, &c.—“* ZETKO,” 32 Little Queen Street, 
ondon 


ASTER TERM, 1888.—Miss S. W. CASK, assisted by 
Miss M. J. MATHESON, will REOPEN her SCHOOL on WEDNESDAY, 
January 18th.—26 Heath Strest, Hampetend, London. 


ADLEY COLLEGE. —SIX SCHOLARSHIPS” ‘of the 
Value—Four of £50, One of £30, One of £20, tenable for four years, will 
be OFFERED for COMPETITION by EXAMINATION commencing JUNE 
6th, 1888, Candidates must be under 14 on January Ist, 1883. 
For further particulars, apply, WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


CHORNE COLLEGE, near WINSLOW, for SONS of 

CLERGY, ARMY, NAVY, "MEDICAL, &c.—Thirty guineas per annum; 

considerable reduction to brothers and orphans, Entrance-fee, five guineas, 
Vioar is Warden aren, Rev. Dr. JAMES. 


Xp, “EDWARD'S SCHOOL, OXFORD.—FOUR 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for COMPE CITION in JANUARY,— 
Apply to Rev. the WARDEN, 


ENTRAL INSTITUTION of the CITY and GUILDS of 
LONDON INSTITUTE. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION for CIVIL, MECHANICAL, ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERS.—A COURSE of PREPARATORY INSTRUCTION 
for Students who may wish to pass the Entrance or Matriculation Examination 
of the Institution in September next, will be held at the Institution during the 
Spring and Summer Terms, to commence JANUARY 17th, 1838, under the 
direction of the Professors. 

Engineering—Professor UNWIN, F.R.S., M.I.C. . 
Chemistry—Professor ARMSTRON G, F. R. S., Ph. 

Mechanics and Mathematies—Professor HUNRIGL, PB. R.S., Ph.D. 
Physics—Professor AYRTON, F.R.S. 

For further particulars, apply at the CENTRAL ee ee Exhibition 
Road, 8.W. PHILIP MAGNUS, 

"Organising Director. _ 


EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 19 

The PARADE.—Head-Mistress, Miss HUCKWELL. —The NEXT TERM 

will BEGIN JANUARY 18th, 1388, Prospectuses and information as to 

Boarding-houses may be obtained at the School, or from the Secretary, Mr, E. 

Field, 42 Warwick Street, Leamington. Scholarship every July, tenable for two 

years by girls who have been one ed at: the School.—For conditions, apply to 
ne HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, READING 

and COMPOSITION.—Miss LOUISA DREWRY has some time dis- 

engaged for Classes in Schools and Private Pupils.—143 King Henry's Road, 
Svuuth Hampstead, N.W. 


ORCESTER PARK CENTRE SCHOOL, SURREY. 
Heap-MIistTREss—Miss FE, WALSH (Newnham Coll., Cambridge). 
MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS—Miss CUNNINGTON (Math. Pripes, Newnham Coll.) 
CrassicaL Mistress—Miss K, E, DIXON (Classical Tripos, Girton Coll.) 

The School is a Centre for the Cambridge Local Examinations, and the General 





























LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—The most 

comfortable winter residence in the Kingdom. Mild and equable tempera- 

ture and absence of all extremes. Visitors received en pension. Descriptive 
tariff of MANAGER, 


OVER COLLEGE.—Head-Master, the Rev. W. BELL, 


M.A.—RECENT SUCCESSES are FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHI. 
BITION at OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE, For WOOLWICH ACADEMY :— 











DECEMBER, 1886, Marks, 
Be D scoven vcnscacccnamiunasinnctiituininssecsninidietavienisias 10508 
I Ty a I lsc eicincescc ccceatnntibeceknetiihiensispesiediinizinsnntes 9331 
DECEMBER, 1837. 
7689 


Ie I ois ciovesncensnaetbncticn siieianancus cbt epbvanianeenennes 






14th. A. J. O’Brien..... 6187 
34th W.H. Adcock ....... 4979 
a EG Se IID vcs scccctnensasccvesenvenesnernnsnee 3422 


For terms, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or the Hon, Sec., E. W. KNOCKER, 
Esq., Town Clerk, Dover. 





Studies are regulated by the Stavdard of these Examinations. Pupils are also 
prepared for the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations, and for the Examina- 
tions held by the Royal Academy of Music. 

The School Club provides a Library, Reading-room, Gymnasium, and all Out- 
door Recreation, including Cricket and Tennis. 

Fees, payable in advance, had Guineas per annum, including all charges for 
Board, Laundress, and Tuitio 

The NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 20th, 1888, 


For further partiontars, apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


M [ILL HILL SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX, N.W. 


late Fellow of Christ’s College, 





Heap-Master—C. A. VINCE, Esq., . MA Aes 
Cambri ge. 
BoarpinG-Hovuse Master—T. T., JEFFERY, Esq., M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, 
This School will REOPEN on THURSDAY, January 19th.—Prospectuses ani 
other information may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, or from th> 
Secretary, A. ARNOLD HANNAY, Esq , £0 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 
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OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 
—The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is NOW 
OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5, Admission, 1s; Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 





ORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 
GENTLEMEN, 13 SOMERSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 
PUPILS REASSEMBLE MONDAY AFTERNOON, January 16th. Regular 

work commences January 17th. 
Application to Miss WOODMAN is requested for new Prospectus. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

CLASSES for DEGREE EXAMINATIONS of the UNIVERSITY of 

LONDON and for GENERAL EDUCATION. Practical Work in Biological, 

i B. SHADWELL, Hon, Sec. 


Chemical, and Physical Laboratories. 
EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES). 
Art-ScHooL VistroR—EDWIN LONG, R.A. 
ProrEssor—F, W. SMALLFIELD, A.R.W.S, 
Advanced Classes and Classes for Beginners. The Studio is open to others than 
Students of the College, B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec, 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
(Limited), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 

For the TRAINING of YOUTHS INTENDING to BECOME COLONISTS. 

The College owns and farms fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. Agriculture, 
Horse, Cattle, and Sheep Breeding, Dairying, Riding, Veterinary Surgery and 
Farrier’s Work, Forestry, Gardening, Sarveying and Building, Carpentry and 
Smith’s Work, Domestic Arts, Ambulance, &c. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES FEBRUARY Ist. 

Prospectus on application to the SECRETARY. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER 


LENT TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, January 10th. 

New Students will be admitted on Monday, January 9th, and following days, 
between 10.30 a.m, and 2.30 p.m, H. W. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 

T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A, 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 
ELSIZE COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD (for LADIES), 
43 BELSIZE PARK GARDENS, N.W. 
Established 1871. 

Classes for General Education under the teaching and supervision of the Princi- 
pals. Resident Euglish and Foreign Governesses, Facilitivs afforded to Pupils 
desiring to prepare for University Examinations, &e. Entire charge taken of 
Pupils from India and Colonies. 

Professors and Lecturers in attendance :— 

Religious Knowledge, the Rev. JAS. CORNFORD, Lecturer at the London Col- 
lege of Divinity.—Envglish Language and Literature, J. N. HETHERINGTON, 
Esq., F.R.G.S.—Ancieut and Modern History, H. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A., 
F.R.Hist.8.—Science, E. K. CAMPBELL, Esq., M.B., F.R.C.S.—French, L. 
STIEVENARD, Esgq., F.C.P., Officier d’ Académie, Université de France, City of 
London School, and King’s College, London.—German, Dr. C. A. REINECKE, 
University of Giéttingen and Oity of London Co!lege,—Latin and Arithmetic, 
€. W. CUNNINGTON, Esq., A.K.C.—Landscape, Perspective, and Model Drawing 
from the Cast and Living Model, in Oil and Water Colours, ALFRED HARDY, 
Esq.; Miss ROSEN BERG.—Pianoforte, WALTER MAFARREN, Esq., R.A.M. ; 
WALTER FITTON, Esq., R.A.M.—Solo Singing, Choral Singing, R. H. CUM- 
MINGS, Esq., R.A.M.—Harp, F. LOCKWOOD, Esq.—Violin, KLLLtS ROBERTS, 
Esq.—Dancing and Calisthenics, Mrs. BURCH. 

CLASSES REOPEN JANUARY 18th, 1888. For terms, references, &c., apply 
to the PKINCIPALS, 


OSSAT.L SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS will be 
OFFERED for COMPETITION in 1888, Examination on March 14th, 
15th, and 16th, at Rossa!l or at Oxford. 
Scholarships vary in value from 70 guineas (covering fees) to £20 per annum, 
Subjects of examination mainly classical or mathematical. 
ne — particulars, apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Rossall, 
leet wood. 




















BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress, Miss A. J. COOPER, F.C.P.—The 
SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary subjects of a High-School 
curriculum, Natural Science, with practical Laboratory work, Drawing, Clazs- 
Singing and Harmony, Needlework, and Physical Exercises. The New Buildings 
are capable of accommodating 200 scholars. SCHOOL HOURS, 9.15 to 1; 
optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. SCALE of FEES—Four to Six 
Guineas a Term, according to age.—For boarding- house arrangements, apply to 
the HEAD-MISTRESS, 34 Hagley Road. Prospectuses and other information 
¢an be obtained from tbe Secretary. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 24th, 1888. 
3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


CHOOL for the SONS of GENTLEMEN only.— Conducted 

by a Lady Graduate and first-rate Masters. Boys carefully and success- 

fully trained and prepared for the Public Schools. References as to tone and 

home life from parents of past and present pupils.—42 (late 9) Primrose Hill 
Road, Hampstead, London, 


RIVATE TUITION.—S. DEVON COAST.—The Rev. 

C. W. STUBBS, M.A. Cambridge, Math. Honours and University Prizeman, 

and the Rev. PERCY TYDD, B.A., Univ. Coll., Oxford, Classical Honours, PRE- 
PARE PUPILS for UNIVERSITY and COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. One 
vacancy. 200 guineas. References: Sir Henry Acland, C.B., Professor Bryce, the 
Dean of Winchester.—Address, Stokenham Vicarage, Kingsbridge, S. Devon. 





ORD WILLIAMS’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, THAME, 
OXFORDSHIRE, 

A School for 50 Boarders, All modern requirements. The Examiner in 
German (A. Manier, Oxford), reports, Dec., ’87:—'* The amount of work done 
and knowledge acquired in so short a time, is a thing I never saw equalled.” 

The boys are sons of Clergymen, Officers, London Merchants, &c. 

Boarders’ dues, £42 a year. 

Address, G. PLUMMER, M.A., Head-Master. 
SSISTANCE WANTED (gratuitous) 


_ Gymnasiam in connection with the interests of Miss Octavia Hill. 
Evening a Week.—C. I. TAIT, St. Christopher’s Buildings, Wigmore Street. 
RE ST for 


TT OME of HORSES. 


PrEsIDENT—The DUKE of PORTLAND (Master of the Horse), 
BankEers—Messrs. COUTTS and CO., 59 Strand W.C. 
Additional funds urgently needed. 

8. SUTHERLAND SAFFORD, 
Office, 13 Victoria Buildings, Victoria Station, S.W. retary. 
Homes—-NEASDEN and SUDBURY, 








in working a 
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WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


UNCLE BOB’S NIECE. By Leslie Keith, 


Author of ‘‘ The Chilcotes,”’ &. 3 vols. 


ONE MAID’S MISCHIEF. By George 


‘*Mr. Fenn has produced many excellent novels, but none more pleasant and 
enjoyable than this.””—Scotsman. 


The NUN’S CURSE. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell, 


Author of “George Geith,”’ “‘ Miss Gascoigne,” &c. 3 vols. 
‘‘ A tale of absorbing interest ; one of the best which its clever author has yet 


written.”—Morning Post, 
A PRINCE of the BLOOD. By James 
“* An uncommonly vigorous and readable book.’”’— Atheneum. 


Parn. 3 vols. 
HER Two MILLIONS. By William 


‘Full of exciting scenes, plots, and searches.” —Atheneum. . 


The TWIN SOUL; or, the Strange Adven- 


tures of Mr. Rameses: a Psychological and Realistic Novel. 2 vols. 
“Undoubtedly a clever book ; full of fascination.”—Life. 


A MODERN MAGICIAN. By Fitzgerald 


MOLtor. 
“Takes the reader with him without pause from first page to last.””—Globe. 


NEW ONE-VOLUME WORKS OF FICTION. 
THROUGH GREEN GLASSES. By F. M. 


ALLEN. 6s. 
“ Trresistibly fanny.”"—John Bull, 
“* The book is full of drollery, laughter is rippling over eyery page.”—Spectator. 
The DIAMOND LENS. ByFitzjamesO’Brien. 
3s 64. 
bs Would have delighted Poe’s soul and filled it with envy.”’"—Saturday Review. 


JOHN 0’ LONDON. By Somerville Gibney. 


6s. 
*‘ The most readable, most carefully written, most compactly put together, and 
most lifelike historical fictions we have read for a long time.’’—Spectator. 


The STORY of ANTONY GRACE. By G. 


MANVILLE FENN. 63. . 
‘‘ The interest of his history is only second to that of ‘ Nicholas Nickleby.’ ”’— 


The Lady. 
GOOSE : 


The FOX and the a New 
WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 


Sporting Novel. 33 6d. 


“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Leieu Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD AND MODERN MASTERS FROM 
ALL THE CELEBRATED GALLERIES OF EUROPE IN 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE, 


Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
Catalogues on application. 


Oo L D PARI §&. 
TEN ETCHINGS by C. MERYON, 
Reproduced on Copper by the Autogravure Process, 
Complete in elegant Portfolio, price Three Guineas, 


The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus. 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the Print- 
Room, British Museum, 

Paintings, Drawings, &c., carefully framed. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For 21 years this preparation has been known to the fashionable world as superior 
to allothers. Any person once using it will be convinced that it is the most 
effectual, harmless, and permanent restorer. It is not a dye, but after a few days’ 
use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its original colour. Nuda 
Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 
bald spots, it removes Dandruff, is a matchless dressing, and its use defies detec- 
tion. In eases, 103 6d each, of Chemists, Perfumers, &c., from whom circulars 
may be had. Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
$1 and 32 Berners Street, W., and 91-95 City Road, London, E.C. 


RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 








1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS 
CLAIMS PAID 
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-ICTORIAN GOVERNMENT 
FOUR PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK. 


ISSUE OF £1,500,000. 


Authorised by the Victorian Parliament uuder the 
Act 19 Victoria, No. 845, intituled ‘“‘ The Railway 
Loan Act, 1885,’’ secured upon the Consoli- 
dated Revenues of the Colony. 


Minimum Price of Issue, £104 per Cent. 
Interest payable January Ist and July Ist. 
Six Months’ Interest, payable July Ist, 1888. 
Principal repayable at par, October Ist, 1920. 


The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, 
Limited, are instructed by the Government of Victoria 
to receive Tenders for the above amount of Stock, 
being the third instalment of a Loan of £8,000,000, 
authorised to be issued by the Act of the Victorian 
Legislature, 49 Victoria, No. 845. 


According to the above Act, the Loan is to be raised 
for the under-mentioned purposes, viz. :— 


1. For the construction of Railways 
and works connected therewith 
(including Rolling Stock) already 
authorised by Parliament, or of 
such other works connected there- 
with (including Rolling Stock) as 
Parliament may by any Act direct ; 
and for the repaying iuto the Con- 
solidated Revenue any sums ad- 
vunced therefrom, expended, and 
to be expended on any such Rail- 
ways or works connected there- 
UII og soscecopvnssbsvsessenbaretiabcovns see £6,000,009 
2. For Loaus to Shires for the con- 
struction of Tramways in Country 
Districts, cn such conditions as 
Parliament may determine 
8. For Irrigation Works and Water 
Supply in Coantry Districts, to 
be expended in such manner as 
Parliament shall direct ........... 
4, For works in connection with Mel- 
bourne Water Supply 


200,000 


1,300,000 


The Government of Victoria state that the present 
issue of £1,500,000 will meet all their requirements 
for the current year, during which no further issue 
will be made, aud that subsequent issues of Stock up 
to the foregoing total of £8,000,000 will be made 
thereafter, as funds are required to carry out the 
above-mentioned purposes. 


The Stock will be in addition to and rank pari j;assu 
with the £4,500,000 already issued, and will be in- 
scribed in accordance with the provisions of the 
“ Colonial Stock Act, 1877,”’ 40 and 41 Viet., cap. 59, 
in the books of the ‘* Victorian Government Inscribed 
Stock.—Four per Cent. Loan of 1885,” kept by the 
London and Westminster Bank, Limited,—and will be 
transerable without charge and free of stamp-duty at 
that Bank, either by the Stockholders personally, or 
by their attorneys. The interest, at the rate of 4 per 
cent, per annum, will be payable on behalf of the 
Victorian Government at the London and West- 
minster Bank, Limited, Lothbury, on January Ist and 
July Ist in each year, by Dividend Warrants, which, 
if desired, can be sent by post to the Stockholders, at 
their risk, and the principal will be payable at the 
same Bank on October Ist, 1920. 


Stock Certificates to Bearer, of the denominations 
of £100, £500, and £1,000, with Coupons for the Half- 
yearly Dividends attached, will be obtainable in ex- 
change for Inscribed Stock at the London and West- 
minster Bank, Limited, Lothbury, on payment of the 
prescribed fees, and such Certificates can be rein- 
scribed as Stock at the will of the holder, 


The revenues of the Colony of Victoria, alone, are 
liable in respect of this Stuck and the Dividends 
thereon, and the Consolidated Fund cf the United 
Kingdom, and the Commissioners of her Majesty’s 
Treasury, are not directly or indirectly liable or 
responsible for the payment of the Stock or of the 
Dividends thereon, or for any matter relating thereto. 
—40 and 41 Vict., cap. 59, sec. 19. 


Tenders will be received at the London and West- 
minster Bank, Limited, Lothbury, not later than 2 
o’clock p.m. on Tuesday, January 10th, where and 
when they will be opened in presence of the Agent- 
General for Victoria, and of such of the Applicants as 
may attend, 


The Loan wili be allotted to the highest bidders, 
but no Tender will be accepted at less than £104 for 
every £100 of Stock, the price including accrued in- 
terest from January Ist, 1888, 


Tenders must be for even hundreds of Stock, and 
those at a price including a fraction of a shilling other 
than sixpence will not be preferentially accepted. 
Tenders at the lowest price accepted will be subject 
to a pro ratd diminution. 

Payment will be required as follows, viz. :— 

£5 per cent. on application, and so much on 
January 17th as will leave 85 per cent. to be 
paid on February 2lst. 

Payment may be made in full on January 17th, or 
On any subsequent day, under discount at the rate 
of 3 per cent. per annum. 


Scrip Certificates will be issued after payment of 
the amount due on allotment, and such Certificates 
will be convertible into Inscribed Stock on presenta- 
tionat the London and Westminster Kank, Limited, 
Lothbury, so soon as they are paid in full. 

Copies of the Act creating the Loan can be seen at 
the London and Westminster Bank, Limited, Loth- 
bury; and Furms of Tender can be obtained at that 
Bank, or at any of its branches. 

London and Westminster Bank, Limited, 

Lothbury, London, E.C., 
January 5tb, 1888, 





ION BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITE 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital ........scsscessseeees 
Reserve Fund.......... Ee ° y 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 
TEKLEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. 
London, May, 1887. 





© aes FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 


Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.C, 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, Two Milliong, 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Braumont W. Lussoce, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Joun B. Martin, Esq. 

Rt. Hon. Lord Addington. | John Hunter, Esq. 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. | George Lake, Esq. 
Wm. Gill Dawson, Esq. Right Hon. G. J. Shaw. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. Lefevre, M.P. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. | 8. Hope Morley, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. | Hy. John Norman, Ksq. 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. | David Powell, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. | Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | John G. Talbot, Esq., 
Right Hon. John G. M.P. 
Hubbard, M.P. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Browne, 
Share Capital at present paid up 
and invested si peas ---£1,000,000 
Total Funds, upwards of ... . 3,999,000 
Total Annual Income, over 800,000 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Christmas 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 9th day of January. 


HCEINIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EsTABLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
P WILLIAM OC. ee} Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRK BECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 
THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and gale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

March Slst, 1884. 








UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


jf COmEnts ALL THE YEAR 
ROUND. 


PROVIDE AGAINST THEM BY POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 


Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY.. ... .... CHAIRMAN. 


Annual Income, £248,000. 
Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £275,000, 


Compensation paid for 126,000 Accidents, £2,500,000, 
Moderate Premiums. Favourable Conditions. 
New Concessions, 

Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims, 


West-EnD OFFICE— 
8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 





SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness,” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, lau 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medica) 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
Spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, ‘‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry, E.C, 


S 





EPP Ss’ 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


Cc OC O A. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 


GOLD MEDAL, 


Ss 
URE 
© eiieiieaniees 
(yom. 


“‘I consider it a very rich, delicions Cocoa. It is 
highly concentrated, and therefore economical as a 
family food. It isthe drink par excellence for children, 
— gives no trouble in making.”—W. H. R.STanLer, 

-D. 


Legion of Honour, 1878; Royal Portuguese Knight- 
hood, 1883; Gold Medals, and other distinctions. 


ae BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
PIANOS, 


From 35 Guineas upwards. 
18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 





Lists free. 





DATURA TATULA, for 


THE BEST 


Smoking and Inhalation. 


REMEDY 


FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s, 6s, 83, and 15s. 


Tobacco—Tins, 23 64, 5s, 103, and 18s. 


For Non-Smokers, 


Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s 6d, 5s, and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 





WOOLDRIDGE’S 


TINCTURE 


FOR 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 





January 7, 1888.] 
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Price One Shilling, post-free. 
A LETTER TO THE REGISTRAR- 
GENERAL ON THE 


SPREAD OF CANCER IN 
ENGLAND, AND ITS 
CAUSE. 


By JOHN FRANCIS CHURCHILL, M.D. 


DAVID STOTT, 370 Oxford Street, W. 





NOW READY. 


Price 3s 64, post-free. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE SERMONS 
OF PADRE AGOSTINO DA 
MONTEFELTRO. 

WITH ENGRAVING. 
Translated from the Italian. 

Edited and Revised. 


With an Introductory Preface by 
CATHARINE MARY PHILLIMORE. 


The Italian newspaper L’Elettrico says: —‘‘ The 
sermons were listened to by an immense crowd of the 
working classes with such rapt attention that not a 
sound would be heard till he paused, and then a low 
murmur of ‘ Bene, bene! (Good, good !’) would swell 
up like the sound of the sea from the vast multitude,” 


The CHURCH PRINTING COMPANY, 
= 11 Burleigh Street, Strand, 780 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 


PILEPSY. The Tonic Treatment of 
Epilepsy and Kindred Nervous Affections. By 
WALTER TYRRELL, M.R.C.S. 
London: Trisner and Co., Ludgate Hill, 


Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 

BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Meth..d of Curing these Diseases. By Rosert G, 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.C.S., &e. 

London: G. Mircueit and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street; and Simpkin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Court. 

FORTY-EIGHTH YEAR, with all the JUBILEE 
CREATIONS, PROMOTIONS, and 
APPOINTMENTS. 

Handsomely bound, in feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 103 611. 

OD’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
and KNIGHTAGE for 1888, comprising all 
the Titled Classes, Illustrations of Badges and Orders, 
Tables of Precedents, Lists of the Orders of Knight- 
hood, &e. [This dev, 
WHITTAKER and Co., Paternoster Square. 





; “Just published, price 6d ; per post, 7d. 
ABOUR and INDEPENDENCE; 
or, Profitable Work for Those in Need of It. By 
A.E. Perrir, Assistant-Commissary-General, Retired. 
London : Epwarp Stranrorp, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Bes? & Co’s A 1 SAUCE, 


OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


and 


porreD MEATS. Also, 





) ce of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


PURILE SOUP, and JELLY, andother 





| cca for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


JOLLOWAY’S PILLS are strongly 


recommended to all persons who are much re- 
duced in power and condition, whose stomachs are 
weak, and whose nerves are shattered. The beneficial 
effects of these Pills will be perceptible after a few 
days’ trial, though a more extended course may be 
required to re-e-tablish } erfect health. Holloway’s 
meilicine acts on the organs of digestion, and induces 
complete regularity in the stomach, liver, pancreas, 
and kidneys. This treatment is both safe and certain 
in result, and is thoroughly consistent with observa- 
tion, experience, and common-sense. The purification 
© fthe blood, the removal of al] noxious matter from 
the secretions, and the excitement of gentle action in 
he bowels, are the sources of the curative powers of 
Holloway’s Pills, 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 


2 anv 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 
TRUSTEES, 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | The Right Rev.the LORD BISHO N 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK. rasiniiaimeeaen 


Directors, 
CuarrmMaN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy-CHarrman—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 


HUGH LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. | GEORGE T. SOTHERON ESTCOURT, Esq., M.A. 

The ARCHDEACON of BATH. | Hon. and Rev. Canon GREY, M.A. 

GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esq. | Rev. CHARLES M. HARVEY, M.A. 

Rey. Canon BLAOKLEY, M.A. | The ARCHDEACON of LLANDAFF. 

Rey. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, M.A, | Rev, Canon LONSDALE, M.A. 

W. PAGET BOWMAN, Esq., M.A. The ARCHDEACON of NORFOLK. 

The DEAN of BRISTOL. Rev. Canon PROTHERO, M.A. 

Rey. J. M. BURN-MURDOOG, M.A. WILLIAM RIVINGTON, Esq. 

Rev. ©. L, LOVETT CAMERON, M.A. Rey. CHARLES J. ROBINSON, M.A. 

Hon. HAMILTON J. A. CUFFE, B.A. Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.C.P. 

The ARCHDEACON of DURHAM, 

The DEAN of EXETER. | 

Rev. GEORGE ELLER, M.A. | 

Rev. Canon ELLISON, M.A. ! The DEAN of YORK. 
Puysictan—Dr. STONE. ActuarY—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 


FINANCIAL INFORMATION, June Ist, 1887. 


Rev. J. Y. STRATTON, M.A, 
JOHN CHARLES THYNNE, Esq., M.A. 
Rev. Prebendary WACE, D.D. 


Accumulated Funds £3,349,535 

Annual Income ... a ae as pe pas oe 371,977 

Profits divided at Quinquennial Bonus, 1886 ane o<e ie eee pe 486,000 
The Society offers the following advantages:—1. Absolute Security. 2. Economy of Management; no 
Agents being employed or Commission piid. 3. Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Sarrender Values. 
4, Claims Paid immediately on Proof of Title. 5, Freedom from Restriction as to Foreign Residence or 
Travel after Five Years’ Assurance. 6. No Shareholders; all Profits being the Property of the Assured. 
A be Profit arising from the exceptionally low Rate of Mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail amongst 
the Clergy. 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000. 
--Reduced Premium under Special Conditions, 
AGE, 
25 
30 
35 
40 
ed 
50 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
with full Profits. —————_, 


PPRNOmDS 


Copies of the 58th Annual Report, Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained on application 
to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, 8.W. MATLHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signatare, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 
em Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Lon 
Oilmen generaily. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


jon; and Export 


LIizgseig 
COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 
*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 


USE 





Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Labe!. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1854. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 
December 31st, 1864, 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—“'Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 

Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuize without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE ” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SoLE ManuracturER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s 1}d, 2s 9.1, 4s 6d. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
D R. 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAMNM, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in oneday. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 23 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 
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NEW WORK by JOHN ASHTON. 


The FLEET: Its River, Prison, and Marriages. 
By the Author of “The Dawn of the Nineteenth Century,” &c. 70 Drawings by the 
Author from Original Pictures. Demy 8vo, cloth elegant, 21s. 


‘* He who would moralise in a fitting vein upon the changes that Fleet Street and its neighbourhood have 
undergone must carry his eye further back into the past, and for this purpose he cannot do better than turn 
to the pages of Mr. John Ashton’s admirable book about the Fleet.’”’—Daily News, 


GUATEMALA: The Land of the Quetzal. By 


Wituiam T. BricHam. 26 Foll-Page and 79 smaller Illustrations, 5 Maps, demy 8vo, 


cloth, 21s. 


“ Not only is it brightly written and generally entertaining, but, what is still better, the subject with 
which he deals is of considerable importance.’’—Morning Post. 


By the late Rev. J. BALDWIN BROWN, B.A. 


The RISEN CHRIST: The King of Men. By 


the Author of “ The Home Life,” &c. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


By the late EDWARD THRING, M.A. 


ADDRESSES. With Portrait, small crown 8vo, 


cloth, 5s. 


THE ASIATIC QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


Contents For JANUARY. 





| THE MASSAGE CASE. 


By CYRIL BENNETT. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 


* Amusing and interesting Truth, life, and 
colour throughout the book. We shall look forward 
with great pleasure to a new book by the same 
author.’”’—Whitehall Review. 


** Pleasantly written, and entertaining through- 
out,’’—Westminster Review. 


Price 5s. 


1, The Nizam’s Offer.—2. The Sea Route to India, 
Colonel Malleson, 0.S8.I.—3. The Hindu Widow. The 
Prime Minister of Indore.—4. Baluchistan and the 
New Indian Province. T. H. Thornton, C.S.1.—5. 
The Gnostics. Captain Conder.—6, Representative 
Councils and the Indian National Congress. Sir 
Henry Harrison.—7. Village Communities in Western 
India. W. G. Pedder, C.S.I.—8. The Police of the 
Bombay Presidency. Edmund ©. Cox.—9. The Art 
of Acquiring Geographical Information. Colonel 


Holdich,--10. Agricultural Banks in India. A. N. ; . ? 4 
Wollaston, 0.1.E.—11. The Empire of the Hittites in | Au Articleon John Raskin, by W. J. Stillman, with 


the History of Art. Sir Geo. Birdwood, K.CS.I., | an Engraved Portrait by Johnston ; and many other 
C.8S.1.—Summary of Events, Reviews. Illustrated Articles, Novels, and Essays. Price 1s 4d, 


CENTURY MAGAZINE 
For JANUARY contains :— 


THE 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster re, E.C. 
A pure Solution, 
For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for delicate 


D | N N E F O R D’ S 
M A G N E S l A - Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold ed Chemists throughout the World. 


FISHER’S GLADSTONE 
CATALOGUES 


POST-FREE. 
Ss. FISHER, 188 STRAND. 
CRAMER’S PIANOFORTES. —SPECIALITIES. 


—PIANETTE, full compass, check action, trichord treble, 25 to 26 guineas. 
£2 7s 6d to £2 12s 6d per quarter on Three Years’ System. 


ALBERT PIANETTE, in Rosewood, Walnut, 


or Ebonised and Gilt Case, 35 to 40 guineas. £3 3s and £3 13s 3 6d per quarter on T - Years’ System. 


IRON-FRAMED MIGNON COTTAGE, 


Walnut, Rosewood, or Ebonised and Gilt Case, 46 guineas, £4 4s per quarter on Three Years’ System. 


TRON-FRAMED UPRIGHT GRAND. 


Fan Model (registered), in all cases, 75 guineas. £7 7s per quarter on Three Years’ System. 


CRAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM, 


originat ed by them, imitated and advertised by many, is carried out on a thoroughly large and liberal 
8 sate only by themselves. Special terms if pald in one or two years, and, if required, this system ex- 
tended to suit the convenience of customers. Full particulars free on application. 


MOORGATE STREE i, E.C. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 





BAG. 





REGENT STRE iE T, W.; 








NEW NOVEL BY WILLIAM BLACK, 
Author of ‘‘ The Adventures of a Phaeton,” &e, 
Written expressly for the 
“ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEws,” 
And Superbly Illustrated by DUDLEY HARDY 
and J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE, entitled 
“THE STRANGE ADVENTURES 
OF A HOUSE-BOAT.” 


The First Chapters will be published in the issye 
dated January 7th, 1888, and the whole will be 
completed in Twenty-six Numbers. 


Sixpence Weekly. 
Order at once of your Bookseller or Newsagent, 


Published at 198 STRAND. 





Monthly, price 2s 6d. 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEY, 
ConTENTS FOR JANUARY. 

AN AUSTRALIAN ExamMPLe. By Sir C. Gavan Daffy, 
K.C.M.G. 

Mr. Norman Lockyer’s METEORITE THEORY. By 
Samuel Laing. 

Tue WORELESS, THE THRIFTLESS, AND THE WORTH. 
LESS. By the Author of *‘ Social Wreckage.” 

WELLS CATHEDRAL AND 1TS DeEaNS.—I. By Dean 
Plumptre. 

“THE LORD WAS NOT IN THE EARTHQUAKE,” By 
Frances Power Cobbe. 

WELSH ig ye 4 By the Right Hon. G. Osborne 
Morgan, Q.C., M.P. 

Tur VALUE OF THE INDIVIDUAL. By Vernon Lee. 

FREEDOM OF Bequest. By I. 8S. Leadam. 

THE AGE OF THE PENTATEUCH.—I. By the Dean of 
Peterborough, 

Tue LiperaL Party AND ITs Prospects. By R, 
B. Haldane, M.P. 

IspisteR & Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 


Now ready, No. 13, price 2s 6d; per post, 2s 9d, 


HE LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
Edited by FrepeRicK Pottock, M.A., LL.D., 
Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the University 
of Oxford, Professor of Common Law in the Inns of 
Court. 
ConTENTS. 
Tue Lanp System OF IRELAND.—II, By his Honour 
Judge O’Connor Morris. 
THE BEATITU:E OF SEISIN.—I. By F. W. Maitland. 
THE Law OF SETTLEMENT AND Sanovas. By F.C. 
Montague, 
Computsory Pitotace. By R. G. Marsden. 
REGISTRATION OF TITLE IN PRUSSIA. 
Fortescue Brickdale. 
EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES OF SIMILAR BUT 
Unconnectep Acts. By Herbert Stephen. 
Pusiic MEETINGS AND Pusiic OrpreR.—I, ITALY, 
By Senator Tommaso Corsi. 
REVIEWS AND NOTICES, 
Notes, 
CONTENTS OF EXCHANGES. 
*,* Subscription for 1888, 10s, post-free. 
_ STEVE NS and Sons, 119 Chancery Lane, London. © 


By ¢. 





Now Tr me 10d. 


HE ANGLICAN CHURCH 


dia cea 
Vol. III., No. 16, JANUARY, 1888. 
CONTENTS, 
1, Some Features OF MODERN 
cluded.) 

2. WALKING ON THE SEA. 
3. DILIGENCES. 
4, Apu, Watip’s Vow. 
5. Hugu GranGer. Chaps, 31-32. 
6. NorTices OF Books. 
7. AMONG THE CHAPLAINCIES, 
8. APPEXDICES. 

London: Harrison and Sons, 59 Pall Mall. Paris: 
GALIGNANI Boulogne: MERRIDEW. Brussels : 
SpinEvx. Baden-Baden: Sommermerer. Stock- 
holm: Fritze. Dresden: Tirrmann. Geneva: 
STAPELMOHR. Hanover: ScHMORL and VON SEEFELD. 
Leipzig: LincKF. Moscow: CRossMANN and Kinet. 
Lausanne: BENDA-Roussy, Vevey and Montreux: 


ScHLESINGER,. 
: a K Wits MI NSTER 
JANUARY, 1888. 
. Free-TRADE IN BANKING, 
» Dr. JOHNSON ON IRELAND. 
3. ADULTERATION OF Foop AND THE REMEDY. 
4, MANXLAND. 
- CounT Cavour. 
3. SEVEN WEEKS IN AUSTRALIA, 
. A Repty To Dr. INGRAM BY THE Rigut Hon. W, 
E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
» INDEPENDENT SECTION :— 
THE FISHERY QUESTION: 
View or Ir. 
. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE: 
1. SCIENCE. 
2, Powitics, 
TRAVELS, 
3. History AND BroGRAPpity. 
4, BeLtites LETTRES, 
10. Home AFFarrs 
London: Trisyer and Co., 


Romanism.—(Con- 


REVIEW, 


ready, price 2s 6d, 


AMERICAN 


SOCIOLOGY, 


Ludgate Hill. 


Now ready, price ai” ae Subseription, 12. 6d, 
t-free. 
HE LONDON QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. No. 138, for JANUARY, 
ConTENTs. 
1. Tue Lire or Dr. Buntina. 
2. WittiAmM Hoy Le or TOTTINGTON. 
3. THE WoORKING-CLASSES IN LONDON. 
4, WILLIAM Mortry PUuNnsHon. 
5. THE CoINs AND MEDALS OF THE ALLAN Lin 
6. ATHANASIUS ConTRA MuNpU™M. 
7. VAGRANTS AND VAGRANCY. 
. Mr. Fritn’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
. SHorT REVIEWS AND BRIEF NOTICES. 
0. SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 
London: T, WooLmeEr, 66 Paternoster Row, B.C. 








1S," 





can now be renewed for 1888 at all Booksellers’ 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 


OTICE.—In the New Number of the 


THE 


NINETEENTH 


A MONTHLY REVIEW. 


CENTURY. 





TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE (published 
on December 21st), a NEW SERIAL STORY 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 





by W. E. NORRIS and a NEW SERIAL 
STORY by JESSIE FOTHERGILL are com- THE JANUARY NUMBER C 


menced. The January Number also contains | STR HENRY THOMPSON. 


a Short Story by Fanny Kemble, and the FREDERIC HARRISON 
February Number will contain one by Hawley : 


Smart, in addition to other Articles on various | MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


subjects. Subscriptions for 1887 running out, SIR W. W. HUNTER, K.C.S.L., LL.D. 
THEODOR VON BUNSEN. 


or Railway Bookstalls. 





w. P. FRITH’S (RA) 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY and REMINIS- PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH. 


mage ge - boa aaa in 2 vols, demy 
peipcclintincielicnnlelentae MR. JUSTICE STEPHEN. 


_Frith’s memoirs are the talk of the day.”—Vanity 


ONTAINS CONTRIBUTIONS BY: 


“The PROGRESS of CREMATION.” 
The TWO PATHS: a Dialogue,” 

“* SHELLEY.” 

A CITY of RUINED CAPITALS,” 


“ HOME-RULE in NORWAY.” 


FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE, Professor of Poetry at Oxford. 


“The DECLINE of ART.” 
‘* AMERICAN STATESMEN.” 


«A REJOINDER to Mr. MIVART.” 


_ ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


THOMAS ADOLPHUS 


TROLLOPE’S “WHAT «I RkE-| BISHOP of SALFORD. 
His GRACE the DUKE of ARGYLL 


MBER.” Second Edition, in 2 vols. demy 
8vo, with Portrait, 30s. 
“There is not a dull page in the whole book.”— 
Record. 


“ DETHRONING TENNYSON.” 
“LEO XIII. and the CIVIL POWER,” 


‘A GREAT CONFESSION.’ 





READY. 


NEW NOVELS 





A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ ASTRA.” 


ILLUSIONS. By Mrs. 









THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
A MONTHLY REVIEW, 
PRICE HALF 








-A-CROWN. 





Musarave. At all Libraries aud Booksellers’, in 

3 vols. Crown 8vo. 
“This story is on a different platform altogether 
from the ordinary library novels. It is thoughtful, 
tender and natural, The heroine is in some respects 


London : 





afresh type, and she is very charming...... the contrast ee ee Se eee — 


between Sir Bruce Onslow and Medea is so powerfully 
drawn as to make us forget criticism in honest 
admiration. No one but a woman, and an exceptionally 
clever woman, could have done it. "Vanity Fair, 


“ Although there is plenty of incident, the book is 


PHILIPPE 


DARYDS NEW 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO, 
1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


BOOK, 





chiefly remarkable for its extremely clever studies of | Extract from a Letter from the Right Hon. WM. E. GLADSTONE, 


character.”’—Academy. 


‘*Mrs. Musgrave’s novel, in three volumes, is not 
one whit too long, in itself a proof of merit, and its 
many charming sketches of feminine character render 
it one of the pleasantest of the day. Medea Longstaffe 
is a well-drawn sketch of a noble woman, and her less 
gifted sisters are each in their own way very winning. 
The other characters are also carefully studied. Many 


M.P., to the Publishers. 


“ Hawarden Castle, December 7th, 1887. 
“ Dear Sirs,—In acknowledging M. Daryl’s book, I used generalterms. Ihave 


flashes of real humour contribute to enliven this | now read it, and wish to say that this inquiry and judgment upon the history and 


naturally told romance of every-day life.’’—Morning 


ieee state of Ireland seem to me to be the most weighty and important that has been 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


WHITEPATCH: a Romance | P¥lished by any foreigner for half-a-century.—I remain, Gentlemen, yours most 


for Quiet People. In 3 vols, crown 8vo. faithfully, 
“ There is a quaint originality about this novel, an 


old-world tone, that lifts it out of the commonplace.” 


W. E. Guapstone.” 


—Life. In crown 8yo, cloth, 33 6d. 


“There is a charming picture of the old country- 
seat, the scene of the tale. Considering its nature, the R E. L A N D , S 
many pages that are employed in initiating the reader 
into the numberless hiding-places, staircases, and 

secret rooms of the home of the Doddingsteads can- 
not be looked upon as superfluons. It is easy to admit 
that ‘the strange rambling old house is a veritable 
place of enchantment for those who !ove that kind 
of thing.’..... There are some smart sayings in the By 
book.”—Mornin g Post. y 





A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ MY WIFE’S 
NIECE.”’ 


An OLD MAN’S FAVOUR. 


By the Author of ‘Dr. Edith Romney.” In3 
vols. crown 8vo, 








-class life drawn by the author of ‘ My Wife’s 

Niece’ that wins its way with the reader. The first 22 
volume of ‘An Old Man's Favour’ is especially good. 1883. 
The weakness, the delusive hopes, and the fins al desps air 
of the unsucce-sful merchant are portrayed with con- 
siderable feeling. It is in her sketches of every-day 
life that the author really excels.’’—Morning Post. 

“There is an air of freshness about this novel which | —— 
is very charming. ’--Lady. 

“* An Old Man’s Favour’ is decidedly readable...... 
Some of the situations are good, and there is a tone 
of reality and sincerity ahout the book which is really 
\uite commendable.”—Atheneum. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and § 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 











The Author’s English 


eulogium it has recently received from Mr. 
sober yet truthful reatism in a iss | flattering reception of the author in Paris the other day.”—Daily News, January 3rd, 


DISEASE: 


Notes and Impressions. 
PHILIPPE DARYL. 





Version. 





“ Few who read it with attention will be at a loss to account for the high 


Gladstone, or for the Liberal leader’s 


SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
| FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 
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MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


“We congratulate the editor of ‘Murray’s Magazine’ on the 
success achieved by that excellent monthly. It has improved month 
by month, till it is now the largest and most readable of the shilling 
magazines, while second in literary quality to none.” —British Weekly. 


NOW READY. 


CORNEY GRAIN’S 
PERSONAL MATTER.” 


See the New Year’s Number of MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


Mr. ** PURELY 


The WAITING SUPPER.—(Part I.) By 
Tuomas Harpy, Author of “ Far from the 
Madding Crowd.” 


See the New Year’s Number of MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


A COUNSEL of PERFECTION.—(Part I.) 
By Lucas Mater, Author of ‘Colonel 
Enderby’s Wife.” 


See the New Year’s Number of MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 
The LONDON and NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY.—(Part I.) 


See the New Year’s Number of MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


ON a TOBOGAN. By Lady Macpona.p. 
See the New Year's Number of MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


The ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 
By Colonel R. Brucr, C.B. 


See the New Year’s Number of MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


OYSTERS. By Professor Luoyp Moraan. 
See the New Year’s Number of MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


MURRAY’S MAGAZINE is published Monthly, 
price ONE SHILLING. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
For JANUARY. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 


Tue British Army.—III, By the Author of “Greater Britain.” 
Tue OLD ScHOooL oF CLASSICS AND THE NEw, By Professor Tyrrell. 
Lines. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
Riaut anD Wrona. By W.S. Lilly. 
ELK Hunting. By Sir Henry Pottinger, Bart. 
CHARLES Darwin. By F., W. H. Myers. 
THE PRESENT STATE OF THE NovEL.—II. By George Saintsbury. 
Eaypt 1n 1888. By Colonel F. Duncan, M.P. 
Tue Hiener Lire. By the Rey. J. Llewelyn Davies. 
Tue Distress 1n Lonpon :— 
I, RemeEpires. By Earl Compton. 
II, Ourpoor Rewier, By Cardinal Manning. 








CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Covent Garden, W.C. 


PSTAIRS DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

‘The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on So to the SECRETARY, 
Contral Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions end 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Mesers, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W 





and 





—————_¢ 


“A work absolutely indispensable to every well. 
furnished library.’’—The Times, 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
This day is published, price 15s in cloth; or, in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s, 
Volume XIII, (CRAIK—DAMER), royal 8vo, of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Volume XTV. will be issued on March 26th, 1888, and further Volumes at intervals 
of Three Months. 
INTENDING SUBSCRIBERS CAN ENTER THEIR NAMES WITH ANY 
BOOKSELLER. 


NOTICE.—The price of cach Volume of THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY is now raised from 12s 6d to 15s in cloth, and from 18s to 2°s in 
half-morocco. This alteration in price is made necessary by the great excess of the 
cost of production above the original estimate. The error in the calculation may 
perhaps be considered pardonable by those who have examined the work with sufficient 
care to appreciate the labour involved in its accuracy and completencss, 

It may be satisfactory to Subscribers to learn that now that nearly one-fourth of 
the Work has been published, and considerably more than one-fourth is in type, the 
Publishers have every reason to believe in the fulfilment of their original expectation 
that THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY would be completed in 
about Fifty Volumes. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





IMPORTANT TO PUBLIC READERS, RECITERS, &c. 
Just published, crown 8vo, 4s 6d, 


MORE = . LEAVE §: 
A Collection of Pieces for Public Reading. 


By EDWARD F. TURNER, 
Author of ‘* T. Leaves,” “Tantler’s Sister,’ &c. 

“Mr. Turner has produced another volume of deliciously droll stories......The 
stories owe their charm to the inimitable manner in which they are told......In 
the first story, for instance, the reader laughs right through it, takes a long 
laugh when it is done, and goes on laughing until the interest of the next story 
overcomes the effect of the first and gives new amusement,””—Scotsman, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from One Guinea 


per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from Two Guineas 


per Annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Books Exchange. 


able by the Library Messengers), from Two Guineas per Annum. 


ALL tue BEST anp MOST POPULAR BOOKS or tut SEASON 
ARE IN CIRCULATION ar MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 








MUDIE’S CLEARANCE LIST contains many thousand 
Volumes of Standard and other Works withdrawn from circula- 
tion, and now offered for Sale at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


A Large Assortment of Handsomely Bound Books, 
Suitable for Presents and Prizes, always in stock. 


PROSPECTUSES AND CLEARANCE LISTS SENT POSTAGE 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY 
(LIMITED), 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


BRANCH OFFICES : 
281 REGENT STREET, and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





SECOND EDITION, now ready, crown 8vo, 40 pp., price 3d. 


THINK IT OUT. 


A LECTURE ON THE QUESTION OF 


HOME-RULE FOR IRELAND. 


By THOMAS HODGKIN, D.C.L., Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Author of “‘ Italy and her Invaders.” 


London: WALTER SCOTT, 24 Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
sQPHOCLES.—The PLAYS and FRAGMENTS. With 


Critical Notes, Commentary, and Translation in English Prose, by R. C. 
Jess, Litt.D., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 
Part I. OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. Demy 8vo, New 
Edition, 12s 6d. 
Port II. OEDIPUS COLONEUS. Demy 8yo, 123 6d. 
Part III. The ANTIGONE. [Nearly ready. 

The OLD TESTAMENT ia GREEK ACCORDING to the 
SEPTUAGINT. Edited by H. B. Swere, D.D., Honorary Fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College. VolI. Genesis—IV. Kings. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

An INTRODUCTION to GREEK EPIGRAPHY. Parr I. 
The Archaic Inscriptions and the Greek Alphabet. By E. 8S. Roperts, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Gonville and Caius College. Demy 8vo, with Illustra- 
tions, 18s. 

XENOPHON.—CYROPAEDEIA. BooxsI.,ii. With Intro- 
duction, Notesand Map. By Rev. Husert A. Houtpen, M.A., LL.D. 2 vols. 
Vol. I. Text. Vol. II. Notes. 6s. 

— Books IIL, IV., V. By the Same Editor. 5s. 


PLATONIS APOLOGIA SOCRATIS. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Appendices by J. Apam, B.A. 33 61. 


PLATONIS CRITO. By the Same Editor. 2s 6d. 


PLUTARCH’S LIFE of SULLA. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Lexicon by Rev. Husert A. Hotpen, M.A., LL.D. 63. 

PLUTARCH’S LIFE of NICIAS. With Introduction and 
Notes by Rev. H. A. Hotpen, M.A., LL.D. 53, 

Pp, VERGILI MARONIS BUCOLICA. With Introduction 
and Notes by A. Srpawick, M.A, Is6d, Or in Two Parts, Text and Notes 
separately, same price. 

P. VERGILI MARONIS GEORGICON. Lisril, II. By 
the Same Editor. 23, 

Lisri Ill. 1V. By the Same Editor. 2s. 


LECOLE des FEMMES. Motrmre. F “ited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by GEORGE SarntsBurRy, M.A, 2s od. 
COMMONS and COMMON FIELDS; or, the History and 


Policy of the Law Relating to Commons and Enclosurrs in England. Being 
the Yorke Prize Essay for 1886. By T. E.Scrurron, M.A. Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 





Subjects for Cambridge Local Examinations, 1888. 


PITT PRESS SERIES, 
Le PHILOSOPHE sans le SAVOIR. By Sepaine. Edited, 
with Notes, by Rev. H. A. But, M A., late Master at Wellington College. 2s. 


RECITS des TEMPS MEROVINGIENS I.—IIl By 


AvausTin THIERRY. Edited by Gustave Masson, B.A., Univ. Gallic., and 
A. R. Ropes, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. With Map, 3s. 


DOCTOR WESPE. Lustspiel in fiinf Aufziigen. Von 
Ropericu Benepix. Edited, with Notes, by KakL HERMANN BREUL, M.A. 3s, 

SELECTIONS from MENDELSSOHN’S LETTERS. 
Edited by James Sime, M.A. 3s. 


GAI IULI CAESARIS de BELLO GALLICO COM. I. 
With Maps, and English Notes, by A. G. PesketTT, M.A. 1s 6d. 


M. TULLI CICERONIS de OFFICIIS III. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by Rev. H. A. Hotven, M.A., LL.D, 2s, 


P. VERGILI MARONIS AENEIDOS. Liser VI. Edited, 


1 aaa by A. Sripawick, M.A., Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
s 6d. 


The ANABASIS of XENOPHON. Book IV. With English 


Notes by ALFRED PrRETOR, M.A.,, Fellow of St. Catharine’s College, 2s. 


The ODYSSEY of HOMER. Boox [X. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Appendices, by G. M. Epwarps, M.A, 2s 6d. 
With Introduc- 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES of the GRACCHI. 


tion, Notes, and Lexicon, by Rev. Husert A. HoupEen, M.A., LL.D. 63, 


LIVY. Book XXI. With Notes, Introduction, and Maps. 
By M. 8S. DimspauE, M.A., Fellow of King’s College. 33 6d, 


HORACE. EristiesI. With Notes and Introduction, by E. 


§. SuuckBurGH, M.A., late Fellow of Emmanuel College. 2s 6d. 


HERODOTUS. Boox IX., Cuars.1-89. (Subject 1-75). Edited, 


with Notes, Introduction, and Map, by E. 8. SHucksurau, M.A. 3s 6d, 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. By M. M. Partison Muir, 


M.A., and CHarLes Siater, M.A., M.B. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. A Course of Laboratory Work. 


y M. M. Pattison Murr, M.A., and D, J. Carneair, B.A. Crown 8yo, 3:. 


NOTES on QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. 


Explanatory. By H. J. H. Fenton, M.A. Crown 4to, 6s. 


Concise and 


THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS. 
The BOOKS of EZRA and NEHEMIAH. By the Rev. 


Professor RyLr, M.A. [Preparing. 


The BOOK of JEREMIAH. By the Rev. A. W. Srreanz, 
M.A. With Map, 4s 6d. 


The GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. MARK. By the Rev. 
G. FP. Mactear, D.D. With 4 Maps, 23 6d, 
By the Rev. Professor 


The ACTS of the APOSTLES. 
Luusy, D.D. With 4 Maps, 4s 6d. 

The EPISTLE to the GALATIANS. By the Rev. E. H. 
PErowne, D.D. (Preparing. 


The EPISTLE of ST. JAMES. By the Very Rev. E. H. 
THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT FOR SCHOOLS. 


The GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. MARK. By the Rev. 
G. F, Mactear, D.D, With 3 Maps, 4s 6d. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


¢ London: C. J. CLAY and SONS, 
AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AVE MARIA LANE, 





MACMILLAN 


AND CO’S_ LIST. 


By the EARL of SELBORNE. 


CHURCHES and TITHES, ANCIENT FACTS 


and FICTIONS concerning. By RounDELL, Eart of Setsorne, Author of 
. A —— of the Church of England against Disestablishment,”’ &c. Crown 
vo, 73 6d. 


SERMONS. By the Right Rev. James 


Fraser, D.D., Second Bishop of Manchester. In Two Volumes. I, Univer- 
sity and other Sermons. II. Parochial and other Sermons. Edited by the 
Rev. Joun W. Diaeie. Crown 8vo, 6s each. 


THOUGHTS on REVELATION and LIFE. 


Being Selections from the Works of Canon WESTCOTT. Arranged and 
Edited by the Rev. STEPHEN PHILLIPS, M.A., Reader aud Chaplain of Gray's 
Inn, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The MAKERS of VENICE: Doges, 


Conquerors, Painters, and Men of Letters. By Mrs. OtreHantT, Author of 
“The Makers of Florence,” &c, With numerous Lilustrations, Medium 8vo, 21s, 


APHORISMS. An Address delivered 


before the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, November 11th, 1887. By 
JouN MoRLEY. Globe 8vo, is 6d, 


The CHOICE of BOOKS: and other 


Literary Pieces. By Freperic Harrison. Globe 8vo, 6s. 
*,* LARGE-PAPER EDITION, choicely printed on hand-made paper, and 
bound in buckram, 8vo, 15s. 


The LIFE of WILLIAM BARNES, Poet 


and Philologist. By his Daughter, Lucy Baxter (‘ Leader Scott’), Hon. 
Member of the Academy of Fine Arts, Florence, Author of “‘ A Nook in the 
Apennines,” &. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


MODERN GUIDES of ENGLISH THOUGHT 


in MATTERS of FAITH, ESSAYS on SOME of the. By Ricnarp Hott 
Hutton. Globe 8vo, 6s. 

The Athenzwm says :— There were much more to say ; but here we must leave 
this little book ; which, as we have already implied, shows Mr. Hutton at his best 
—a critic with power to feel and to excite a deep and varied interest on many 
topics of worthy thought, a ‘guide in matters of faith,’ whose candour and 
earnestness have won for him greater weight and influence than belong to many 
a more officially credited champion of Christianity.’ 


ESSAYS, CHIEFLY on POETRY. 


AUBREY DE VERE. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s. Vol. I. Criticisms on Certain 
Poets. Vol. II. Kssays, Literary and Ethical. 


NEW EDITION OF LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN and CO. beg leave to announce that they have made 
arrangements to publish a New Collected Edition of the WORKS of Lord 
TENNYSON, under the title of THE LIBRARY EDITION. This Edition 
will be in Eight Volumes, Globe Svo, price Five Shillings each. A Volume will 
be issued Monthly from January to August, 1888. 


The Volumes of THE LIBRARY EDITION will be published in the 
following order, and they will be sold separately :— 


EARLY POEMS. Vol. I. 

EARLY POEMS. Vol. IL 

IDYLLS of the KING. 

The PRINCESS; and MAUD. 

ENOCH ARDEN; and IN MEMORIAM. 
BALLADS ; and other Poems. 

QUEEN MARY; and HAROLD. (July. 
BECKET; and other Plays. [August. 


FAITH and CONDUCT. An Essay on 


Verifiable Religion, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


FROM WITHIN. By George Harwood, 


Author of “ Disestablishment,” “The Coming Democracy,” &c. Crown 8vo, Gz. 


SERMONS. By the late Rev. William 


Binnie, D.D., Professor of Church History, Free Church College, Aberdeen, 
Author of ‘‘ The Psalms: their History, Teachings, and Use.’’ Crown 8yo, 6:, 


NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH 


PEOPLE. By Joun Ricwarp Green, Honorary Fellow of Jesus College, 
Oxford, With Maps and Tables, Crown 8vo, 8s od. 127th Thousand. 
(Neat week. 

The necessity has long been recognised for a revised edition of 
this well-known book; but Mr. Green always felt that no revision 
would be satisfactory that was otherwise than complete, and he was 
unhappily not spared to carry this out himself. The book has, there- 
fore, remained substantially unaltered until now. In this new edi- 
tion, which was undertaken at the Author’s express wish, Mrs. Green 
has been careful not to interfere with the plan or structure of the 
book; but while guided in general by the later work of her husband 
in his larger history, she hes not hesitated to avail herself also of 
books recently published, and of the ready help and advice of many 
of Mr. Green’s historical friends, including the Bishop of’ Chester, 
Canon Creighton, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Lecky, Professor Gafdiner, Mr. 
Osmond Airy, and Miss Norgate. Marginal notes: and dates are for 
the first time given throughout, which will add to the convenience of 
the book for school use ; and the chronological tables have been care- 
fully revised. 4 


[Next week, 
(February. 
[ March, 
(April. 
[May. 
[June 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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MESSRS. LONGMAN’S AND CO.’S LIST. 


1 vol. 8vo, price 18s. 


THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST INDIES; 
Or, the Bow of Ulysses. 
By JAMES A. FROUDE. 


With 9 Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 
[On January 13th. 


REISSUE OF THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS IN EIGHT 
MONTHLY VOLUMES. 


A JOURNAL of the REIGNS of KING 


GEORGE IV. and KING WILLIAM IV. By the late Cuartes OC. F. 
GREVILLE, Esq., Clerk of the Council to those Sovereigns. Edited by HENRY 
REEvE, C.B., D.C.L., Corresponding Member of the Institute of France. 3 
vols. Vol. I., crown 8vo, 6s. [On January 12th. 


PAPERS, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 


By the late FLEEMING JENKIN, F.R.S.S., L. and E. late Professor of Engineer- 
ing in the University of Edinburgh. Edited by Simnry CoLvin, M.A., and 
Professor Ew1nG, F.R.S. With Memoir by Ropert Louis STEVENSON, and 
Fac-similes of Drawings by Fleeming Jenkin. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. (Ready. 


SELECTED SPEECHES and ARGUMENTS 


of the Right Honourable THOMAS BARON O’HAGAN. Edited by George 
TEELING. With a Portrait, 8vo, 16s. 
“The publication is a fitting memorial to an Irishman of the highest character 
and of considerable ability.”—Saturday Review. 
“ Mr, Teeling has given us examples of Lord O’Hagan’s utterances from the 
—. It seems to be an almost perfect specimen of lofty judicial speech.” — 
tsman. 


SOME OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE of 


GEORGE CANNING. Edited, with Notes, by Epwarp J. STAPLETON. 2 
vols. 8vo, 28s. 

** It is well that these volumes should have been laid before the public...... The 
newly published correspondence is made intelligible by notes from Mr. Stapleton’s 
pen, in which he shows an exact and full knowledge of the men and events of the 
time.”—Saturday Review. 


1 ° 
ATHOS ; or, the Mountain of the Monks. 
By ATHELSTAN Ritey, M.A., F.R.G.S. With Map and 29 Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. 
** A most interesting book.’”’—Spectator. 
“To most readers, even to those who know Turkey pretty well, this book will 
be a revelation.” —Times. 


An INQUIRY into SOCIALISM. By TxHomas 


Krmxvp, Author of the Article on ‘Socialism’ in the ‘* Encyclopedia 
Britannica.” Crown 8vo, 53. Ready. 
** As a help towards a thorough knowledge of the subject, this book may be 
eteongly recommended It is a sympathetic study, but moderate in tone, and 
altogether an excellent handbook.”—Scotsman, 


The LONG WHITE MOUNTAIN; or, a 


Journey in Manchuria, with an Account of the History, Administration, and 
Religion of that Province. By H. E. James, of her Majesty’s Bombay 
Civil Service. With Illustrations and a Map, 1 vol. 8vo, 2ls, [In January. 


ASTRONOMY for AMATEURS; a Practical 


Manual of Telescopic Research in all Latitudes adapted to the Powers of 
Moderate Instruments. Edited by Joun A. WeEstTWoOOD OLIVER, with the 
assistance of T. W. Backuouss, F.R.A.S.; 8S. W. Burnuam, M.A.,, F.R.A.S. ; 
J. Ranp Capron, F.R.A.S.; and others. Illustrated. Crown 8vyo, 7s 6d. 


[On January 10th, 
7 ral x “Pe | ‘ ry 

MODERN ‘THEORIES of CHEMISTRY. 
By Professor LorHaAR Meyer. Translated from the Fifth Edition of the 
German, by P. PxuiLuires Bepsoy, D.Sc. (Lond.), B.Sc. (Vict.), F.C.S., 
Professor of Chemistry, Durham College of Science; and W. CARLETON 
WituaMs, B.Sc. (Vict.), F.C.S., Professor of Chemistry, Firth College, 

Sheffield. 8vo, 18s. [On January 10th, 


A COURSE of LECTURES on ELECTRI- 
CITY, delivered before the Society of Arts. By Grorege Forbes, M.A., 
F.R.S.L. and E.F.R.A.S., M.S.T.E. and E, Assoc. Inst. C.E. Crown 8vo, 53. 

{In January. 


BIOGRAPHIES of WORDS, and the HOME 


of the ARYAS. By F, Max Mitier. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. [ Ready. 


A TREATISE onthe DISEASES of the DOG : 
being a Manual of Canine Pathology. By JoHN Henry STEEL, M.R.C.V.S., 
A.V.D., Author of ‘‘ Diseases of the Ox,” &c. 8yvo, 10s 6d. [ Ready. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a SLANDER. 


By Epna Lyaut, Author of ‘ Donovan,” “ We Two,” &c. New Edition 
(Twentieth to Twenty-fourth Thousand), feap, 8vo, 1s, sewed. 
The BADMINTON LIBRARY of SPORTS and PASTIMES. 
Edited by his Grace the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., and A, E. T, WATSON. 


Nyy 1a 7 a - 
ATHLETICS and FOOTBALL. By Monracur 
SHEARMAN. With a Contribution on Paper-Chasing by WALTER Rye, and 
an Introduction by Sir RicHarp WeBsTER, Q.C., M.P. With 6 Full-Page 
Illustrations and 45 Woodcuts in the Text from Drawings by Stanley 
Berkeley, and from Instantaneous Photographs by G, Mitchell. Crown 8yo, 

10s 6d, 


HISTORIC TOWNS. 


Edited by EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., andthe Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, M.A, 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d each. 

“ The names of the writers are a pledge for the efficiency of their work ; while 

the books carry their own evidence that they are not too long or too expensive.” 

—Guardian, 

LONDON. BRISTOL. By Rev. W. Hunr. 

Lorrie. 

EXETER. 

With 4 Maps. 


By .the Rev. W. J. 
With 3 Maps. With 4 Maps. 

By E, A. Freeman.) OXFORD. By Rev. C. W. Bose, 
With 2 Maps. 


London: LONGMANS GREEN and CO. 





————_—_—___ 


COMPLETION OF MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY, 
The INVASION of the CRIMEA. fp 


Origin, and an Account of its Progress down to the Death of Lord Raglan 

By A. W. KInGuakeE, ; 

. VIIL—From the MORROW of INKERMAN to the FA . 

ROBERT. ' ¥ a 

Vol. VIII.—From the OPENING of PELISSIER’S COMMAND to th 
DEATH of LORD RAGLAN. 


Illustrated with numerous Maps, Plans, and Index to the complete Work 
Demy 8vo, 28s. 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
WORLD. 


‘* The Crimean War furnished a great writer with a splendid theme, ang the 
campaign, with its matchless blunders and gigantic mistakes, its lost opportunities 
and wasted achievements, will live for ever in the glowing pages of Kinglake 
With volumes seven and eight the great prose epic is now completed, and the 
world is enriched with another Iliad, telling of another great siege, with Homer; 
picturesqueness and vigour.” 

ATHEN ZUM. 

“The difficulty of writing contemporary history is proverbially great, but 
among the few brilliant examples of this difficult branch of literature, Mr, King. 
lake’s book will take high rank, as ‘ Eothen’ does among books of travel; anj 
the venerable author may be congratulated on having given the finishing tonche 
to the labour of years. Age has not impaired the vivacity of his style.” 


SCOTSMAN, 

‘* His vigour and animation of expression, his peculiar knowledge of the eventy 
he relates, und his wonderful skill in arranging them into a dramatic sequeng 
and coherence, will give the non-military readers a much clearer notion of whit 
war really is, than any other book written in modern times, not excepting eve, 
Napier’s masterly achievement in this department of literature......This work of 
a life is a high achievement, a manly endeavour to reveal the truth of history, 4 
stately ornament to English letters, and a noble tribute toa memory worthy of 
all honour.” 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE, 
‘“* There is everywhere the flash of the old brilliancy, the enthusiasm of a master 
conscious of his strength, and rejoicing in its exercise.” 


SPECTATOR. 
“Mr. Kinglake’s style seems to us as clear and attractive as ever. Thereis 
much of the present volume which would be of thrilling interest if it were mer 
romance. Much of it has never been told before.’”’ 


TIMES. 

“Mr. Kinglake’s volumes, as they appeared at irregular intervals, have alway: 
excited the interest of the public, as they have commanded the attention of soldier 
and strategists The brilliant author of ‘ Eothen’ is a master of picturesqy 
style.” 

DAILY NEWS. 

‘We have now before us perhaps the last work in which the history of a grett 
war will be treated mainly as a succession of personal episodes. The ‘soldier’ 
battle’ was described in the soldiers’ way, and the humblest private that distiv- 
guished himself at Inkerman has his chance of immortality with this book. Tk 
characters form a gallery of portraits finished with consummate art.’’ 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 
‘“*A work singularly original and varied in design, singularly bright aui 
imposing in appearance, and yet built with such an immovable solidity of inquiry 
into fact that it is hardly possible to conceive its foundations being shaken,” 


GLOBE. 


“‘The result is not only a great historical masterpiece, but a narrative whichi 
elevated into literature by the ease, correctness, and general charm of its style.’ 


PALL MALL GAZETTE, 
“Mr, Kinglake’s history is a clear, compact, artistic whole, governed from fir 
to last by a definite conception, and worked in every detail by a marvellow 
mastery of patience and skill,”’ 


MANCHESTER EXAMINER, 
** We have before us the concluding volumes of the most brilliant historic 
work of our time—perhaps one of the most brilliant historical works produced it 
any time,” 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
1. 
A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, complete in 1 vol. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE. As Related ii 
her Letters and Journals, Arranged and Edited by her Husband, J, W. 
Cross. New Edition, Illustrated with Portrait and Wood Engraving, 
crown 8yo, 73 6d, 

II. 
A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 


LEGAL and OTHER LYRICS. 


George Outram, A New Edition, with Explanatory Notes, 
H. Stoppart, LL.D, Fcap. 8vo, with Illustrations, 5s, 


By the lat 


Edited by! 
III, 
SECOND EDITION, 


HALF-A-CENTURY ; or, Changes in Mei 
and Manners. By Atex, INNES SHAND, Author of % Letters from We 
Ireland,” “ Fortune’s Wheel,’ &c. Svo, 12s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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HISTORY, 
EPOCHS of ANCIENT HISTORY. 


Edited by the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart., M.A., 
and by C. Sankey, M A. With Maps, price 2s 6d 


each. 

BEESLY’S GRACCHI, MARIUS, and SULLA. 

CAPES’S EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE, from the 
‘Assassination of Julius Cassar to the Assassination 
of Domitian. 

CAPES’S ROMAN EMPIRE of the SECOND CEN. 
TURY, or the Age of the Antonines. 

COX’S GREEKS and the PERSIANS. 

cCox’Ss ATHENIAN EMPIRE, from the Flight of 
Xerxes to the Fall of Athens. 

CURTEIS’S RISE of the MACEDONIAN EMPIRE. 

IHNE’S ROME to its CAPTURE by the GAULS. 

MERIVALE’S ROMAN TRIUMVIRATES. 

SANKEY’S SPARTAN and THEBAN SUPREMA- 
CIES. 


SMITH’S (BOSWORTH) ROME and CARTHAGE, 
the Punic Wars, 


EPOCHS of MODERN HISTORY. 
— by C. Cotseck, M.A. With Maps, 2s 6d 
each. 


CHURCH’S BEGINNING of the MIDDLE AGES. 

COx’S CRUSADES, 

OREIGHTON’S AGE of ELIZABETH. 

GAIRDNER’S HOUSES of LANCASTER and 
YORK. 


GARDINER’S THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 

GARDINER’S FIRST TWO STUARTS and the 
PURITAN REVOLUTION. 

GARDINER’S (Mrs) FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
1789-1795, 

HALE’S FALL cf the STUARTS, and WESTERN 
EUROPE, from 1678 to 1697. 

JOHNSON'S NORMANS in EUROPE. 

LONGMAN’S FREDERICK the GREAT, and the 
SEVEN YEARS’ WAR. 

LUDLOW’S WAR of AMERICAN INDEPEND- 
ENCE, 1775-1783. 

McCARTHY’S EPOCH of REFORM, 1830-1850, 

MOBERLY’S The EARLY TUDORS. 

MORRIS’S AGE of ANNE. 

MORRIS’S The EARLY HANOVERIANS. 

SEEBOHM’S PROTESTANT REVOLUTION. 

STUBBS’S The EARLY PLANTAGENETS. 

WARBURTON’S EDWARD the THIRD. 


EPOCHS of CHURCH HISTORY. 
Edited by the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON. Feap. 
8vo, 2s 6d each. 


TUCKER’S ENGLISH CHURCH in OTHER LANDS. 

PERRY’S HISTORY of the REFORMATION in 
ENGLAND. 

PLUMMER’S CHURCH of the EARLY FATHERS, 

OVEKTON’S EVANGELICAL REVIVAL in the 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 

BRODRICK’S HISTORY of the UNIVERSITY of 
OXFORD. 

CARR’S CHURCH and the ROMAN EMPIRE, 

WAKEMAN’S CHURCH and the PURITANS, 1570 
—1660. 


EPOCHS of ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Edited by the Rev. MANDELL CreiGHtTon, M.A, 
POWELL’S EARLY ENGLAND to the NORMAN 
CONQUEST. Price 1s. 
CREIGHTON’S (Mrs.) ENGLAND aCONTINENTAL 
POWER, 1065 to 1216. Price 94. 
ROWLEY’S RISE of the PEOPLE and the GROWTH 
of PARLIAMENT, 1215 to 1485, Price 9d. 
CREIGHTON’S (Rev. M.) TUDORS and the REFOR- 
MATION, 1485 to 1603. Price 9d. 
GARDINER’S (Mrs.) STRUGGLE against ABSO- 
LUTE MONARCHY, 1603 to 1688. Price 91. 








HISTORY (continued). 
LORD MACAULAY’S WORKS. 


CHEAP EDITIONS, Suitable for Use in Schools. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. From the 


Accession of James the Second. Student’s 
Edition, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS, with Lays of Ancient Rome. Complete 
in 1 vol., Authorised Edition, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


ESSAY on WARREN HASTINGS. 


Annotated by S. Hates. Is 6d. 


ESSAY on LORD CLIVE. Annotated 


by H. CourtHore Bowen, M.A, 2s 6d. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. [llus- 
trated byG. Scnuarr. Popular Edition, fcap. 4to, 
6d, sewed ; 1s, cloth. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. Anno- 


tated Edition, feap. 8vo, 1s, sewed ; 1s 6d, cloth. 


OUTLINE of ENGLISH HISTORY, 
B.C. 55 to A.D. 1886. ByS. R. Garpiner, LL.D. 
With 96 Woodcuts and Maps, feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 

*,* This Book can also be had in Parts, as follows :— 

IN TWO PARTS. 
FIRST PERIOD, B.C. 55—A.D. 1603. 1s. 
SECOND PERIOD, 1603—1886, 1s 6d. 
IN THREE PARTS. 


With Additional Illustrations, Vocabularies, Annota- 
tions, and Analyses, 
PART I. B.C. 55—A.D. 1485. 1s. 
PART II. 1485—1689. 1s 3d. 
PART III, 1689—1886. 1s 6d, 





MERIVALE’S (Dean) GENERAL 
HISTORY of ROME, from the Foundation of 
the City to the Fall of Augustulus, B.C. 753 to 
A.D. 476. With 5 Maps, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SCHOOL HISTORY of ROME. 
Abridged from Dean Menrtvate’s “ General 
History of Rome,” by C. Putter, M.A. With 
13 Full-Page Maps, feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


SEWELL’S (Miss) The CHILD'S 
FIRST HISTORY of ROME. Fcap. 8yo, 2s 6d. 
SEWELL’S (Miss) A FIRST HIS- 


TORY of GREECE. Fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
LONGMAN’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


By GrorGe G. CuisHom, M.A., B.Sc., F.R.G.S., 
&c. With 61 Illustrations and Diagrams, crown 
8vo, 320 pp., 33 6d. —QUESTIONS on, Is, 


LONGMAN’S SHILLING 
GEOGRAPHY. With 45 Maps and 9 Diagrams, 
crown 8yo, ls, 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS (The) of 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY, in 33 Coloured Maps. 
Edited, with an Introduction on the Study of 
Geography, by the Rev. G. ButLer, D.D., Canon 
of Winchester, and formerly Principal of Liver- 
pool College, The Maps by E. Weller, F.R.G.S. 
Imperial Svo, or imperial 4to, 53. 





ROWLEY’S SETTLEMENT of the CONSTITUTION, 
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